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The special cut paper pattern designa, which have proved 
to be #o popula a feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only An order coupon with prices and fur 
ther details will be Sound on page 42 








ISS RUTH LAWRENCE, DAUGHTER OF 

Judge Lawrence, has been selected by the 

Secretary of the Navy to christen the new 

torpedo boat Lawrence, named in honor of 

her distinguished kinsman Captain James 

Lawrence, the hero of the Chesapeake. Cap- 

tain Lawrence enjoyed the happiness and distinction of 

having uttered words famous in naval history when he 

called to his men, ‘Don't give up the ship.” We say 

happiness and distinction advisedly, for certainly there 

can be little which a man could more desire than to have 

been the framer of some distinct utterance which men in 

like situations have found an inspiration. Poets give us 

lines by which a newer generation will shape its ideals, but 

we are apt to forget in our enthusiasm that great soldiers 

and sailors have uttered others as potent in their influence. 

Miss Lawrence was one of the incorporators of the 

Colonial Dames of the State of New York, and of the 

Little Sisters of the Quill, a body of young women de- 

voted to letters, among whom Miss Winnie Davis was 

held in special affection. Miss Lawrence is also a writer 
of verses which have become deservedly popular. 


HERE WILL BE A GENERAL REJOICING 
7 among lovers of animals when the Fifth Avenue 
stage-coach is replaced by the automobile. No set 

of animals has ever appealed so strongly to the sympathies 
of the public as those forlorn creatures which for years 
have been attached to the stages. One feels for them es- 
pecially in stormy weather, when the streets are slippery, 
and they have to drag a heavy load up the hill from Thirty- 
fourth to Thirty-seventh Street. Many a bicyclist has 
to dismount at this place, and those who are prudent de- 
scend it slowly. To watch any horse there in slippery 
weather is alwaysa painful sight. But when snow-storms 
are raging, and pedestrians with bundles stop the stages 
at every corner, the looker-on is often roused to a state of 
fierce indignation, and becomes inclined to judge the 
selfishness of his fellows with severity 

Without doubt, when automobiles are first used, many 
accidents will be recorded, and perhaps an occasional out- 
cry at the nuisance will be uttered. But the dangers will 
decrease with time, and as the public grows more familiar 
with the habits of the vehicle. Alreacly, it is said, dangers 
from the trolley are decreasing and fewer accidents are 
reported, The reason for this is simple. In a large city 
most of us learn almost unconsciously to calculate speed 
and distances, and to direct our steps without flurry or 
excitement. A mere glance in the direction of a coming 
trolley car as one is crossing the street is quite suflicient 
for the experienced pedestrian, who regulates the speed 
of his own steps to a nicety, and gets quietly over the 
track just as a car has reached him. A novice would 
have felt it necessary tojump. Even dogs learn to recog- 
nize without excitement the speed of passing vehicles, 
and are seldom surprised in moments of carelessness 

Almost all of the movements of men become automatic, 
in fact—the taking of high or low steps, the getting across 
spaces, or the avoiding of falling objects. The very 
bravery of the trained soldier bas something of the auto- 
matic quality in it. We can hardly call good manners 
automatic. We dignify them rather by the term instine- 
tive. At the same time well-bred men and women pre- 
serve the proprieties quite as unconsciously as the pedes- 
trians of crowded streets their movements 

And now if we could all become automatically virtuous! 
Perhaps that is what the training of the new century is 
meant to teach us. 
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DISCUSSION HAS BEEN STARTED, GROWING 
A out of some resolutions lately adopted in England, 

as to the beauty and propriety of docking horses’ 
tails, It is now claimed for the custom that possibilities 
of danger to those who are driving are avoided, it being 
the habit of some horses to switch their tails over the 
reins, and so get beyond the control of the driver. It is 
also urged that the operation no longer entails either pain 
or possibility of disease to the horse, The cruelty involved 
in the operation as it was performed at first no longer 
exists, and a horse who is undergoing it will not interrupt 
his meal to make any protest or do more than glance be- 
hind him. On the other hand, it is said, that a horse with 
a docked tail is subjected in summer to untold tortures 
from flies and other insects, having been deprived of the 
appendage by which to rid himself of them. 

The tails of military horses are never docked, and to 
those who have been brought up with them the modern 
fashion always comes with a certain shock. We all look 
at things, in fact, with the eye of some personal prejudice, 
or with one that has been colored by long or dear associa- 
tions. A long-tailed carriage-horse or hunter, to persons 
who had never seen them, would be as inadmissible as a 
man in evening dress wearing hair long enough to cover 
his collar. However, one hopes, for the sake of the horse, 
that not many more liberties will be considered necessary 
by those who regulate his destiny. 


EW FORCES IN NATURE ARE BEING CON. 
N stantly discovered, and nobody but an expert at- 
tempts to describe them with accuracy. Some of 
the experiments border on the miraculous. There is that 
one, for instance, with liquefied air in which quicksilver is 
frozen. The mercury is poured into a mould having a 
hammer shape, and is subjected to the temperature of 
liquid air two hundred and forty degrees below zero, 
from which it comes out in so solid a form that it can be 
used to drive nails. For an hour its solidity of form is 
preserved. Then there is another experiment, seemingly 
still more marvellous. Liquefied air is brought into 
contact with a lump of ice, and the latent heat in the 
ice boils the liquefied air. Yet water freezes at thirty- 
two. 

Compressed air has been developed as a great power, 
and is soon to be put into practical operation on certain 
railroads. Two cross-town car lines are to be run by it 
within a few weeks, and between 125th Street and 
Yonkers a locomotive run by compressed air is to be 
started. 

Think of all the dirt and dust that would be saved the 
summer traveller were cars to be operated altogether by 
this force! Private street carriages may also ultimately 
be run by it. The cost is said to be slight, and the pow- 
er enormous. Even without Keely's secrets, therefore, 
we can do very well for a decade or two, and by that 
time some one else will be on the track of his special 
and well-guarded discovery, For Nature is ~othing if 
not prodigal with her favors, and her secrets are ». ver in- 
tended for the special few. So soon as the majority can 
understand the latest of them she yields it over, and she 
is not half as reluctant about revealing herself as we are 
slow in perceiving what she extends to us. It is interest- 
ing to remember that the hitherto invisible and immaterial 
forces are those which within the century have been put 
to the highest use, and that while men have been mourn- 
ing the decadence of those crafts which made the glory of 
other times, they have been steadily progressing into the 
realm of higher revelations and to excellence on a differ- 
ent plane. 


some counsel to the young girls of Newcastle-on 

Tyne when the foundation -stone of a new high- 
school was laid. The new girl, like the new woman, he 
said, wished to have a principal hand in making the top 
of the world spin round. In order to do that she must 
be properly equipped, and she needed to equip herself 
with a good character, high spirits, and mental alert- 
ness. 

The world might say that education could not make an 
ugly face into a pretty one. But the connection be- 
tween pleasing and attractive looks and a well-instructed, 
happy, and contented mind was far more intimate than 
many -persons suppose. Therefore a cheerful char- 
acter and an alert mind gave the pleasant countenance 
which made the society which gathered round it happy 
and contented. He advised girls to cultivate cheerful- 
ness and mental alertness, and to remember that the 
woman who got. success in this world was the one who 
had the knack of making people round her happy and 
contented—the woman who had the habit of contented 
cheerfulness, and who did not think anything worth 
troubling about, so far as it concerned herself, unless it 
left an ugly weight upon her mind and conscience when 
she came to die 

One might imagine the Earl a member of the Don't 
Worry Club in this conntry. Certainly his advice could 
hardly be more wholesome. 


FE ARL GRAY GAVE SOME GOOD AND WHOLE 


prove to us that the weight of the brain bears little 
or no relation to the ability of its possessor. The 
brains of two idiots weighed respectively 57.5 and 59.5 
ounces, while those of Gambetta weighed less than that 
of the average boy of seven. A weak-minded man had a 
brain weighing 70.5, while a dwarfed Indian squaw pos- 
sessed one of 73.6 ounces. 
To the present generation these statements may be more 
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or less matters of indifference, but the writer of this para- 
graph remembers when one of the greatest arguments 
used against the higher education of women was based 
on the fact that their brains weighed less than those of 
men, A brain of little weight was not considered worth 
cultivating. Its very lightness proved it to be unequal 
to the physical task of acquiring knowledge mastered by 
men whose brains weighed more. It was like expecting 
puny muscles to perform feats accomplished by athletic 
giants. 

These arguments were considered unanswerable in their 
day. Every sceptical and fortunate young man quoted 
them to every ambitious and hampered young woman. 
They meant, alas, the self depreciation of many a woman 
who gave up the struggle. And possibly it was just be- 
cause the valiant promoters of higher education made no 
attempt to answer them, but went quictly and silently to 
work along the lines of their own beliefs, doing without 
argument the things which their opponents were arguing 
so ably against, that women of to-day enjoy manifold 
privileges denied to their elders. Everything and nothing 
can be proved by argument; the unanswerable fact lies 
alone in accomplishment. 

The heaviest brains are found in cold northern coun- 
tries, the highest average is obtained in Scotland, so that 
between the weight of the brain and the question of na- 
tionality a very decided relation may be said to exist. 
The litle woman in the Grandissimes, in her invariable 
argument, may have been right, the chief cause for differ- 
ence in brains lying where she in her pretty speech placed 
the cause for every change of social condition—in ‘de 
climate.” 


HE CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN RAIL- 
E road has done for Chicago what we long since urged 

upon the owners of the open lot near the Grand 
Central Station and facing Madison Avenue. In the 
Polish Quarter of Chicago this corporation has, at the 
suggestion of some philanthropic citizen, given, rent 
free, for a number of years, a wide-open space of land, 
properly enclosed, on which a pavilion and some swings 
have been erected, and in which huge piles of sand have 
been dumped, for the use and amusement of all the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. Nothing could be of greater 
service toa community. ‘Teach a child how to play well, 
and you teach him to grow up wisely. Modern educators 
understand this so well that the plays of children have 
been utilized in the school-room. Play is to a child, 
in fact, what occupation is to those of riper years—an 
opportunity for the exercise of many talents, the develop- 
ment of character, and the cultivation of ingenuity and 
skill. In play, also, the rights and privileges of individu 
al members of a common order are regulated on princi- 
ples many times as just as those ruling among their elders. 
A love of mischief, too, expends itself in ends more or 
less harmless—a love which, not having been suppressed, 
has had no opportunity to assume aborted and distorted 
forms, 

There is no greater benefactor to his time than he who 
benefits its children, and the example set us by these 
railway proprietors of Chicago is one which we all hope 
will be more generally followed in future. For we have 
need of all the virtues and the wisdom which a new gen- 
eration of well-trained and developed children can alone 
bring us. 


stone Library, among the heroes that he loved best 

to look upon, bangs a fine steel engraving of George 
Washington, and, in a small appreciation, written by Mr. 
Hamilton, on Mr.Gladstone, the author writes as follows: 
**Of the men who had gone before him, there was no 
one whose memory he cherished more dearly, and even 
worshipped, than that of Burke, notwithstanding that, in 
Mr. Gladstone's opinion, the mischief resulting from the 
Reflections outweighed what he did for freedom, justice, 
religion, and purity of government.” 

For one of Burke's distinguished contemporaries of the 
last century Mr. Gladstone had a still higher veneration, 
and that was for George Washington. ‘‘If there were a 
row of pedestals,” Mr. Gladstone once said, ‘‘on which 
to place human gods, and one higher than the rest, I 
should place Washington on that pedestal as the most 
fitting occupant of it, so strongly am I impressed with 
his moral elevation and greatness of character.” 

His feeling towards the United States as a nation was 
almost as cordial as that which he had for the first Presi- 
dent of their republic. He had implicit belief in the 
future of the English-speaking races on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The ultimate, if not the immediate, prospect of 
those races, united in blood and language, was to him, as 
he onve expressed himself, ‘‘ majestic, inspiring, and con- 
solatory.” 


iy HAWARDEN, IN THE ENORMOUS GLAD- 


true inwardness of life in what is called the smart 

set, spoke several years ago of its ‘‘ magnificent 
monotony.” She gave this magnificent monotony as the 
reason why so many American girls, after a ‘aste of life 
abroad, were so willing to permanently forsake their own 
country. The plea had more truth in it than people 
were ready to admit. New York society is improving 
in its ability to enjoy itself wholesomely, and without 
continually disturbing itself over what people will say. 
But it still has a long, long way to go before reaching 
the point where it will run as smoothly and as easily as 
it does abroad. In the mean time American girls keep 
on making of themselves international matrimonial links, 
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wherewith the two continents are being bound together. 
The latest rumors along this line refer to Miss Pauline 
Astor and Miss Ogden Goelet. Miss Astor is the second 
child of Mr, William Waldorf Astor, and has lived in 
Europe for six years. If the reported devotion of the 
young Duke of Roxburghe proves successful, she will 
continue to live abroad. Miss Goelet’s name has been 
coupled with that of the Duke of Manchester and with 
the Earl of Shaftesbury’s, but it is now said that the 
Irish Viscount Crichton will be the fortunate man. 


and Mr. Henry Harrison Scott, at Glen Ridge, New 

Jersey, one of the most interesting features was the 
presence, by invitation from the bride, of a club of boys 
and young men from the college settlement in Rivington 
Street, New York. Mrs. Scott, in common with many 
young women of the period, has taken an active part in 
settlement work, and the boys of the Hamilton Club were 
among those friends whom she specially honored on the 
occasion of her marriage. But the preity stone church at 
Glen Ridge gathered under its roof many brilliant guests, 
who admiringly followed the bride’s progress up the aisle 
on the arm of her father, Rear-Admiral Sampson, to the 
altar,where the groom with his best man awaited her com- 
ing. The church was lavishly decorated with flowers and 
potted plants, and among those who felicitated the puir 
were old friends of the navy, relatives, and acquaintances, 
including a throng of the village people, by whom Ad 
miral Sampson's family are very much beloved, Mrs. 
Scott is tall and dark; her brunette beauty very striking 
She was dressed in a trained gown of white satin, and her 
bouquet was composed of white roses and lilies-of-the 
valley. Her bridemaids were dressed in pale yellow, and 
carried violets. The ushers were Lieutenant Roy Camp- 
bell Smith, Lieutenant Richard Harrison Jackson, Ensign 
Wat Tyler Cluverius—all of the United States navy— 
Winslow Hobart Herschel, and Harry Lummis Parker, of 
Glen Ridge, and Frederick Aldrich Cleveland, of Cornell 
University. Mr. and Mrs. Scott will reside in New York. 


AN THE WEDDING OF MISS OLIVE SAMPSON 


DEN IN AFRICA. 


Ir seems that the site of the Garden of Eden 
is about to be found again, this time in Africa, 
where, to be sure, it has sometimes been loca 
ted before. To reach it you take ship from 

London, through the Suez Canal and Red Sea, to Aden. 
Thence south by any vessel that may be going across the 
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Gulf of Aden to Somaliland, which is the north coast of 
that part of Africa which juts out farthest towards the 
east. Where you go next is not as yet quite certain, but 
Major Seton Karr, British explorer, has gone to find out. 
He believes that somewhere in that part of the world is 
the district that Scripture tells of—the garden ‘‘ eastward 
in Eden "—watered by the river that went out of Eden, 
and was then parted and became into four heads—Pison, 
which compasseth the whole Jand of Havilah, where there 
is gold; Gihon, that compasseth Ethiopia; Hiddekel, 
toward the east of Assyria; and Euphrates. 

Mr. Markham Adams, who writes to the London Times 
about Major Karr’s quest, interprets the Scriptural geog- 
rapher as indicating that Eden was a water-shed, and the 
description, to his mind, exactly corresponds with the 
great basin of central Africa, containing, he says, the 
single river Shari, and the heads of four great rivers, 
Nile, Niger, Congo, and Zambesi. To the ordinary stu- 
dent of available maps (of the Century Atlas, for example) 
it seems to require a strong effort of the imagination to 
bring the sources of these four rivers within hailing dis- 
tance, but Mr. Adams says it was done by Stanley in a 
peper read before the Berlin conference. Eustward in 
this great water-shed, which Mr. Adams believes is Eden, 
the Garden ought.to lie. He says it is there, and that 
Stanley bas described it as he saw it from the rocky 
heights on its border—* 3000 square miles of the most 
gloriously beautiful lands in the world,” full of all man- 
ner of animal life. As for the rivers, beyond Zambesi lie 
the oldest gold-mines in the world, and Niger encom- 
passes the lands of the Ethiopes. 

To locate Eden and its garden is something more than 
a matter of interest to Bible-readers. Science is concerned 
with it; for once it is settled where the human race started, 
the subsequent migration of the peoples can be traced 
much more intelligently and surely. Thus, when you 
have made sure where Eden was, you have discovered our 
first home, and, conversely, when you have made sure 
where man first dwelt, you have located Eden, Mr. 
Adams finds supplementary evidence that Eden lay in the 
central African plateau in the conclusion, very lately 
favored by Egyptologists, that in that region was the 
sacred land of Poont, to which the Egyptians looked 
back as the country of their origin. If Youtsh tradition 
and Egyptian tradition can be made to harmonize, so 
much the better for both. The Egyptians came north- 
ward to Egypt, but in Genesis it appears that when Adam 
and Eve were put out of Paradise they left by an exit 
towards the east, which was guarded behind them by the 
cherubim and the flaming sword. So they went east- 
ward. Mr, Adams thinks they followed the course of 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, which flows eastward for a time before it 
turns north. At any rate, the course of migration was 
towards the district from Somaliland north to Egypt, 
where Africa most closely borders Asia, and where trans- 
portation from one continent to the other would be most 
feasible. 
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Learned men these many, many years have wrestled 
with the problem of Eden and written learned books 
about it. No likely location for it bas gone unconsidered. 
They have placed it at various points on the river now 
known as Euphrates—on bleak plains at its source; mid- 
way down its course; on lands now submerged; at its 
mouth in the Persian Gulf; they have found it on the 
platenu of Pamir in central Asin; in Arabia; in the lost 
continent of Atlantis. A learned author has even written 
a wise and entertaining book to prove that its site was far 
to north—probably at the north pole; and there is more 
to be said for that theory than to the unlearned would 
seem possible. But of all the suggested sites, the latest 
one is much the most interesting. For one thing, the coun- 
try which includes it is still beautiful, whereas nearly all 
the Asiatic sites are now dreary, barren, savage places, 
where no civilized person wenld care to stay a moment 
longer than he could help. For another thing, it is a 
country that not only has a past, but seems to have a 
future, for it is part of the region which General Kitchen- 
er’s victory over the Khalifa brings so nearly within sight 
of civilization that England and France are disputing 
with ominous acrimony over the right to civilize it. 

Another good point about it, so far as we know it, is 
that it is clean, wild country, not much dwelt in yet except 
by animals. Nearly all the places which are especially 
interesting to students of Biblical history are either waste 
places where no one cares to live, or they are loaded up 
with objectionable squatters. Palestine is an example, 
and especially Jerusalem. The Emperor William, who 
has been there, and for whom the old place was furbished 
up as much as was possible, confessed, when he got home, 
to the grievousness of his disappointment. There are dirt 
and squalor and beggars and squabbling fanatics of all 
creeds at Jerusalem, and there is Turkish misrule almost 
everywhere in the Scriptural East, so that travellers sigh, 
and visitors are often sorry that they came so far to let a 
disenchanting reality impair a picturesque ideal. We 
may hope that if Eden is definitely located where Mr. 
Adams thinks it is, and where Major Karr has gone to 
seek it, it may be saved from all profanations, and kept 
as a fit place for pious minds to recruit their spiritual 
strength in. It will be rather far off for American travel- 
lers, but wherever British soldiers go the way stays open 
behind them, and problems of tran-portation speedily be 
come simplified. Distance nowadays, to persons with 
leisure and long pockets, has ceased to be an obstacle and 
become a pastime. Long journeys are not so mucii in 
request as short ones, but they are in request. New 
places that it would take three months to visit, and which 
are worth seeing when you get there, are always in de- 
mand. When a British railroad runs from Cairo to the 
Cape a branch is sure to reach out to the new-found 
Eden, provided that Major Karr, or some one, finds it, 
and that the doctors will only agree that it is really Eden 
that has been found. 


E. 8. MARTIN. 








OUR PARIS LETTER 








HRISTMAS- TIDE AND CHRISTMAS 
weather! It is so very seldom that one 
has a good opportunity to sing the song of 
the two together in Paris that 1 think if I 
had a lyre I should tune it and write verses. 
Fortunately I haven't, as so few people write 

good verses, and so few people care for “ view remarks 
on weather,” There is no one, however, who could have 
soul so dead as not to appreciate the splendor of Paris in 
fine winter weather. It is simply illuminated by the 
delicate tones in the air, the rose that has caught in the 
branches of the trees, the opals in the fountains of the 
Place de la Concorde. Yesterday we walked home from 
the dress rehearsal of Brieux’s new play at the Théatre 
Francais, along the banks of the Seine. It was fringed 
all the way with lacy labyrinths of branches filled with 
the loveliest pink mist, and just in the bend of the river 
beamed such a great, red, good-natured sun. It seemed 
as large as Mars, and to be illuminated from within, so 
that the color was of a strange delicacy in its intensity. 
Everything was perfectly beautiful. What a deligh'ful 
thing it is that all these exquisite effects in the out-door 
world are within the reach of all of us! If 1 were to 
make a list of books that have influenced me, I am sure 
I should put high in it the one that contains Lowell's 
**Good Word for Winter.” He it was who first gave me 
the consciousness of winter's delicate susceptibilities and 
vossibilities, The ‘‘new” French landscape - painters, 
Ménard, Dauchez, and so on, only give one the same kind 
of pleasure—that of enjoying a phase of nature through 
another temperament. 


E HAVE HAD THREE NEW PLAYS 
worthy of note lately in Paris. Not one of them 
could be called thoroughly good,asa whole. Not 


oue of them was lacking in interest. All three of them 
contained interesting types of women. There is alwaysa 
certain fascination in speculating on how a woman would 
or would not act under certain circumstances, and there is 
a still greater one, given these circumstances, in seeing 
her act. These three, too, were by men whose work must 
always be taken into account. They were by Vanderem, 
who gave “Le Calice” at the Vaudeville ; Maurice Don 
nay, “Georgette Lemonnier”; Brieux, ‘‘ Le Bereeau.” 

It was Vanderem's dramatic début, and you will re 
member him as the author of those clever books, Charlie 
and Les Deux Rives. The piece was based on a theme 
somewhat like that used by Helen Hunt in her story, How 
One Woman Kept Her ITusband. In both play and story 
the wife saw that her husband was more or less untrue to 
her. With Helen Hunt it was ‘‘less”; in the French 
decidedly “ more,” as one would expect. The husband 
and a friend of his wife, with Saxe Holm, were simply 
deeply interested in each other, almost unconsciously, and 
without realizing where they were going. The wife looked 
on and suffered, and recognized all that her friend sup- 
plied to her husband which she herself lacked, but at the 


same time believed that at heart he was true to the mother 
of his children, that both he and the friend wished to be 
true to their best selves, and determined to save them 
from their worst selves. You probably have not forgotten 
how she did it—by never showing the slightest jealousy; 
above all, by never suggesting an idea that was not there ; 
as much as anything else by adding in herself to the solid 
merits of the domestic virtues, which for some reason or 
another are not always interesting, the charm of a woman 
of the world. She became a new and intensely fascina- 
ting creature to her husband, dnd won him back entirely. 

In the French nobody seemed to have any best self, as 
it were. The wife, who was Réjane, has been married 
for six or eight years, and during that time has seen her 
husband wander away from her, not only with one, but 
with various women, which in France is never inconsis- 
tent with a certain running devotion to one’s wife. She 
keeps at least this, by very much the same receipt found 
in Helen Hunt. Still deeply devoted to him, she sup- 
ports a rival under her own roof, sustains passionately 
her husband's fidelity in that very particular, in every 
way maintains the difficult réle of unconsciousness. One 
of the most charming scenes I have seen for a long time 
on the stage is one where her sister-in-law tries delicately 
to put her on her guard, and when she parries what she 
does not want to hear, and shows what she is suffering, 
and prevents any revelation that would compromise her 
dignity. She has fathomed the character of the man she 
has married. He will always be inconsequent, volatile, 
charming : 

In the end—fatally, of course—the moment comes when 
she can no longer play the comedy. The beautiful little 
Italian whom her husband has insisted on having invited 
to visit them at Trouville is about to go home, and he is 
about to follow her, which does not suit the Italian’s 
plans. §So she goes to the wife and tells her everything. 
‘** Your husband will take the twelve-o'clock train, an 
hour after mine, madame,” she says. ‘‘ You must pre 
vent him, He will only embarrass me.” 

What does the wife do? She commits suicide; and I 
cannot say that I find that an interesting dénouement. It 
might have been—on the stage—had the scenes been de- 
veloped so as to lead logically up to it, but they got 
away from you in some way. And the whole was adem- 
onstration to me that no piece of the kind can be very 
interesting that does not satisfy one’s moral curiosity to a 
certain degree. These people all seemed to be too irre- 
sponsible to have one care what they did. 


| N “GEORGETTE LEMONNIER "—SAME THEME 
—is & much wittier, more brilliant milieu. Georgette 
is not the kind of woman who would calmly let her 
husband take moonlight walks on the beach with another 
woman. He, like half a dozen other men in the play, 
flutters round another woman, the mysterious and seduc- 
tive wife of au adventurer, who wishes to get up com- 
binations for making untold sums with the talent of 


Lemonnier, who is a successful young engineer. Georgette 
keeps her husband by outwitting the other, by being 
cleverer, wittier, more seductive, than she, when they are 
brought face to face, and then by going home to her 
mother, to let the bewildered spouse come to his senses, 
which he does to such an extent that when one is told 
they are supremely happy, she feels intimately convinced 
they will live so ever after 

And ‘* The Cradle,” at the Francais, is the story of a 
woman who did not keep her husband at all, nor try to 
keep him, but divorced him and married another, which 
seemed to get her into inextricable difficulties. For it is 
hard to reconcile modern divorce laws with the provisions 
of the French code made by Napoleon, who was simply 
medieval .in his ideas of woman, and gave her no inde- 
pendent standing. The consequence is that a divorced 
woman here is often put inthe anomalous position of find 
ing her divorced husband joint guardian with herself to 
her child. Thisis what happens in ** The Cradle,” where 
the child falls ill nigh unto death, and the father and 
mother come together again by his bedside. The second 
husband bas never cared for him and has always been 
jealous of his predecessor, so you can see the possibility 
for complications. At the end of the boy’s illness, in a 
common burst of joy, his parents fall into each other's 
arms, and discover simultaneously that they have always 
loved each other, and that the divorce was a mistake, 
which creates a somewhat awkward position for the other 
man. The whole is solved something according to the 
‘** Lady or the Tiger” method; that is to say, there is no 
way out, and the three all separate and settle down to 
living most unhappily all around. 

Brieux’s moral is that where there are children there 
should be no divorce; nothing is easier than to prove a 
thesis of this sort in a play, where a series of clever mots 
on an exceptional situation seem like convincing argu- 
ments. But nearly every divorced woman I have known 
has taken the step because of her child—to put an end, 
for the child's sake, to aa impossible situation that could 
only injure him. 


ID YOU SEE THAT MADAME CARNOT'S 
D diamond riviére, worth 25,000 francs, which she 
directed in her will should be sold for the Carnot 
fund for working-men’s widows, brought 120,000 francs? 
It was left to the Academy of Moral Sciences, and it 
seemed quite fitting that M. Desjardins, in speaking of 
the gift, should have alluded to the mother of the Gracchi. 
“If ever the children of Madame Carnot are asked where 
are the jewels of their mother,” he said, ‘they can show 
the poor.” 

I can never bear of Cornelia, the illustrious mother of 
the Gracchi, without thinking of Queen Victoria’s pun— 
the pun of her life, I should judge. When she learned 
in her history lesson the response of the Roman matron, 
she remarked, demurely, ‘She should have said, ‘ Here 
are my Cornelians.’” KATHARINE DE Forest. 





























NEW YORK: FASHIONS 











r IS RATHER INTERESTING TO NOTICE HOW 
after January 1 new fashions are shown in hats 
ind bonnets —indeed, it sometimes seems as if every 
woman felt it necessary, with the beginning of the 
year, to provide herself with some new style of head- 
This does not by any means indicate that the 
bonnets and hats of the autumn and early winter are de 
clared old style; on the contrary, they also are seen, 
w bonnet must needs come as an absolute necessity. 
bonnets that appeared about the Ist of January 
kind—that is, for afternoon and evening 
ire also the so-called theatre bonnets, which 
lower and smaller than the immense hats 
ime it was the fashion for women to wear to 
the theatre, but they are, none the less, so large that they 
have to be taken off during the play 
lhe materials used for these smarter hats are very light 
ind dainty in coloring, and always of the most expensive 
kind; but the hats themselves are not so expensive. Some 
of them are the French model hats which were imported 
earlier in the season, and for which fabulous prices were 
but which pow sell at much more reasonable fig- 
They all must have a smart look, and some novelty 
either in the way of trimming or in the shape of the hat 
itself. They are often of some bright color, not exactly 
to match the costume with which they are worn, but of a 
color which will contrast well with anything else. They 
wre worn by ind by older women—in fact, are seen 
on women with gray hair, and, strange to say, are equally 
becoming to all 
What are known at present as the theatre bonnets are 
curious affairs. Some are in the shape of the tur- 
bans that were worn in the time of the Empress Josephine 
really an adaptation of the turbans that the negroes 
wear on their heads—and consist of masses of material 
put very close together on the shape of the hat. At the 
moment tulle is the favorite material—tulle in the most 
delicate shades— 
pale pink, pale blue, 
white and black, 
with some, too, in 
yellow 
The smartest of 
all the hats are in a 
pale blue, an exqui 
site shade, trimmed 
with breasts of 
grebe exactly the 
color of the tulle, 
the effect of the hat 
being quite low and 
broad. Then there 
are queer bonnets a 
little inclined to the 
coal-scuttle order, 
made of white tulle 
and trimmed with fur. These have long stringgof mousse 
line or chiffon tied once beneath the chin atid the ends 
left loose. There have not been many of these hats seen, 
for the fashion is an eccentric one; but the few that have 
been seen have been worn by very well gowned women 
who thoroughly understand the art of wearing their 
clothes, and consequently the hats have been very mark- 
edly attractive 
“he black tulle bonnets and the white tulle ones are 
especially becoming; very light and airy, and scarcely 
suitable to this time of year, but they are fashionable, and 
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YVENING COSTUME OF 
EMBROIDERED MOUSSE- 
LINE DE SOIE. 


E.now sleeves are making an almost 
daily advance in popularity. They meet the needs 
of a great many who, from delicate health or, it 
may be, an indisposition to so appear, dislike to 
wear the sleeveless evening gown. One begins to 
see them on brides’ dresses and on the handsome 
in door redingotes and princesse gowns, on dinner 
gowns, and even on those worn at the opera, which 
is the centre about which the fashionable world re 
volves. Inthe model from the maison Lelong, the 
illustration of which is shown upon the front page 
of this number, the elbow sleeve is shown in one 
stage of its evolution. The gown is of figured and 
embroidered white mousseline de soie made over 
ivory satin. The bodice has a smoothly fitted 
foundation of the satin, over which the embroider 
ed mousseline is draped and gathered into a round 
neck, closing at the left side under a pretty bow 
velvet. There are three bretelles, or 
shoulder-straps, of the same velvet, which are fin 
ished at the point where they join the waist by 
clasps of brilliants. The belt is of crushed white 
satin, and fastens at the right side under a Louis 
XVI. bow of the old-rose velvet. The sleeves, of 
puffed mousseline, are made up on a smooth foun- 
dation sleeve of white satin, and reach almost to 
the elbow. Here the fulness is confined in a band 
embroidered with brilliants, from beneath which 
falls a ruffle of the mousseline edged with a tiny 
pulf of the same fabric, 


of old-rose 


dation, opens over a petticoat of pure white 
finely pleated mousseline, the sides of the out 
er skirt being caught together by large lover's 
knots of old-rose velvet, stitched and wired in or 


Tiss SKIRT, MADE ON A SIMILAR FOUN- 


der to preserve the shape. The flounce is of the 
same shape as the cloth circular flounces which ob- 
tain so generally. One of the special features of 
this costume is the embroidery which is added to 
the figured ground of the mousseline, It consists 
of fine lace figures appliquéd with a lace stitch, the 


of course people wear them for evening although they do 
threaten bad colds. One désign is made of black tulle, 
and directly in front is a bow of tulle made entirely of 
the ends of the bow in oblong shape and wired, so that 
the shape is kept. Then these little ends are covered with 
steel paillettes, and directly in front of the bow is a steel 
ornament, At the left side, behind this tulle bow, is one 
ostrich feather that droops down on 
the hair. 


NOTHER BLACK —© TULLE 
A bonnet has the wings with the 
ends larger than in the one just 
described covered with jet and steel 
paillettes, and instead of the black 
feather a white one. On almost all 
the tulle hats there are at least two 
white ostrich tips standing straight 
up in a very smart fashion. On the 
jet hats it is quite a fad to have one 
feather and an aigrette, and in front 
of this trimming a very handsome 
ornament of rhinestones. The jet 
hats trimmed in this fashion are in- 
cluded in the theatre hats, but are 
worn as well with the velvet gowns. There are some 
fascinating little velvet toqnes of bright colors that are 
trimmed with just one velvet flower of a lighter or a 
darker shade than the velvet of the toque, this flower is 
put in so that it stands up straight from the crown. The 
toque is worn down over the face, or a little back, show- 
ing the Pompadour roll. The velvet in the toque must 
be of the best quality and of a becoming shade, and the 
one flower, with the leaves that compose the trimming, 
must be chosen with some reference as to what is becom- 
ing to the wearer. 

For reception wear with the velvet gowns there are 
hats made of velvet the same shade as the gown, trimmed 
with velvet roses or orchids and one or two ostrich tips. 
With a tan or wood-colored gown that has just been sent 
home there is to be worn a three-cornered hat—too small 
really to be a hat; indeed, it is called a bonnet. This is 
made of the same velvet as the gown, trimmed with one 
pale pink velvet rose of large size nestled down in front 
of two soft uncurled ostrich tips of the natural color. 
The shading of this hat is exquisite, and it is a beautiful 
finish to a most fascinating costume. 





They are more adapted for skating and for walking 
costumes than they are for reception or evening 
wear; but there have been one or two styles lately put 
forth that are made for evening, and are of the fur 
trimmed with one ostrich tip and a rhinestone ornament. 
These small fur hats are made of sable or chinchilla, 
are very dainty little affairs, and look very well with the 
velvet costumes. For street’ wear there are not so many 
novelties to be seen in the way of hats. There have been 
lately more picture-hats worn than in the beginning of the 
season. These, almost without exception, are of black 
velvet, much smaller than those that were worn last year. 
They are all made with the flaring brim, turn back 
from the face, and are trimmed with ostrich tips (black 
ones), the only coloring being given by the fancy orna 
ments that form part of the trimming. There is almost 
invariably a rhinestone ornament put inside the brim of 
the hat, and this ornament must be of the very best. 


Fir HATS ARE USED ON ALL OCCASIONS. 


It is really rather trying to a slender purse, the number 
of hats that seem to be thought necessary this year, and 
it is almost impossible to get along with only the two or 
three that last year were all-sufficient. There must now 
be the hat for morning wear, the bat for the reception 
gown, a hat for the skating costume, and at least one hat 
for evening wear. While these do not look so unlike the 
hats of last year when seen off the head, on the head the 
lines are so different from this ry fashions that they 
look dowdy and out of place, and when last year’s hats are 
used they must needs be shaped or retrimmed to make 
them look as they should. 


T IS QUITE UNUSUAL TO SEE WOMEN WITH- 
| out something in their hair, even in the house in the 
afternoon. The bonnets worn at the theatre are quite 
small, but the bows that the women wear in their hair are 
very large. It is now a fad to wear a ribbon twisted 
around the knot of hair and tied in a very stiff bow 
directly in front. This bow is made of ribbon perha 
two inches in width, of some bright color or else of black. 
Girls of fourteen and fifteen who tie their hair on top of 
their heads wear this same bow wired, so that it stands 
straight up on the plan of the Alsacian bows that were 
such a favorite style of head-dress two or three years ago. 
There are very few bonnets now seen made of the Alsacian 
bows; it is simply these little bows that are used as a sort 
of head-dress. They afe really very smart and becoming, 
but the ribbon must not be too wide, nor the bow too 
large. 


HE EXAGGERATED FASHION FOR WEAR- 
g ing campaign hats has fortunately died out, and 

only schoolgirls are seen in the hats of that shape. 
These hats are capital things for school wear, and are 
prettiest when made of the light felt, trimmed with a 
bright Roman ribbon, and with a stiff quill thrust through 
the ribbon at the left side. They must not be too large in 
the crown or too wide in the brim, and it is now consid- 
ered very bad taste to wear the regulation army hat with 
an army ornament. The fashion is one that is a cross be- 
tween the Alpine and the army hat, and is very good, as 
has been said, for school wear. It 
never looks well on a woman over 
thirty-five years old, for the lines are 
very trying. 

A great deal more depends upon the 
veil that is worn with the hat than 
most people understand. In buying 
a veil to be worn with a large hat great 
care must be taken as tothe size of the 
dots. ‘Too closely woven a veil, with 
the dots close together, is not becom- 
ing, while some of the very sheer 
veils are equally trying. The best 
mesh is a fine one—that is, a clear one 
with a cobweb pattern, and chenille 
dots not too near together. If an entirely plain veil is 
worn, the cobweb pattern must be a pronounced one. 
The veil must be put on so that the lines are drawn up, 
not down. The veils are all worn so that they reach just 
below the chin, and are long enough to fasten at the back 
with a pin, but not te have floating ends. For the small 
bonnets the very sheer veiling is altogether the best— 
that is, the kind without any dots at all; indeed, there is 
a rage at present for the plain veiling, which is welcome 
change, the dots being very trying for the eyes. 








BALL GOWN WITH RUFFLES FOR YOUNG GIRLS. 
For pattern see No. 1X. on pattern-eheet Supplement. 


pattern of lace being developed with tiny erystal 
beads. The flowers woven upon the mousseline 
are of old-rose tints, with an almost invisible green 
in the stems, which intertwine in a weblike close- 
ness over the entire ground of the mousseline. 
The petticoat front of satin is finished at the lower 
edge by a narrow gathered ruffle of satin 


ALL GOWN WITH RUF- 
FLES. 


Lieut blue tulle over a satin slip of the 
sume color is very effectively trimmed 
with fluffy ruffles of the tulle. The skirt is cut 
with a deep flounce, the seam of which is hidden by 
the first set of ruffles; bands of ruffles are the only 
trimming on the waist; the folded tulle chemisette 
is buttoned in the back. The belt is of satin. The 
satin under-skirt and two tulle skirts falling over 
it quite plainly are cut from Figs. 18 and 19 on 
the pattern sheet; the flounce skirt is cut in double 
tulle from Figs. 88 and 89; these skirts are all 
sewed into the same band. Cut the waist in satin 
from Figs. 90 to 98, 97 to 99, two pieces of each, 
in tulle from Figs. 94 and 95, one piece of each; 
doubled in the middle, from Fig. 96 two pieces ; 
to Fig. 94 add one inch for the button flap; Figs. 
95 and 96 are cut in double material. When the 
waist lining is sewed together, the tulle vest, Fig. 
94, is gathered from the upper edges to the stars, 
and at the back, where it is buttoned, it is gather- 
ed to form a little heading, and is then sewed to 
the lining. The bloused waist is gathered in front 
and laid in folds in tie back, fitting the crosses on 
the point, where it is sewed to the lining; the 
shoulder-straps are covered with bands of ruffles 
gathered close, to correspond with the trimming of 
the bodice. The little sleeve straps are laid in 
folds, fitting the crosses on the dots, covered with 
tulle, and trimmed with rosettes; to keep the straps 
in place elastics may be run in both at the top and 
bottom. The same model copied in white makes 
an unusually pretty ball gown for a young girl. 
A separate guimpe with long gathered sleeves of 
the tulle may be made for afternoon receptions, 














ALL GOWN OF DAMASSE. 


Tuis gown is of sea-green and light purple 
figured damassé. The over-skirt, which is 
slit in front and opens in the back over the 
train, is edged with a row of purple chrysan- 

themums. From the front points all the way up the 
back to the waist the over-skirt has a deep full flounce of 
lace. The waist is draped with the lace, which falls over 
the shoulders, forming a short sleeve, and the round 
décolleté is edged with a wreath of the purple chrysan- 


















BALL GOWN WITH TRAINED OVER-SKIRT 


For pattern see No. VILL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


themums. The skirt is of damassé lined with taffeta, 
both cut from the diagrams given; it is stiffened with 
crinoline around the bottom; the back pleats are made by 
fitting the crosses on the point. Waist and over-skirt are 
in one, and the waist is hooked behind. Little sleeves are 
cut from Fig. 98 on the pattern sheet. The lace drapery 
isin one piece and fastened to the waist, matching the cor- 
responding marks 


PERA CLOAK WITH EM- 
BROIDERY. 


Tus cloak is of white cashmere with a 
wadded white silk lining. The embroidery 
is of white soutache braid, gold beads, and 
yellow stones on yellow silk; it is sewed 
on with a white and yellow braided bead 
ing. The feather edge is of white ostrich 
feathers, Cut the cashmere from Figs. 29 
to 33 and 35 to 39, two pieces of each: Fig. 
34 in one piece; to Figs. 31 and 32 are add 
ed the pieces turned down; Figs. 29 and 30 
are lined with wadded silk; Figs. 31 and 
82 with crinoline and plain silk. The cape 
is gathered between the stars, and the 
wadded-lined yoke added. There are two 
little pockets of gathered silks—oue on 
euch side of the front 


ALL GOWN 
WITH LACE 
APPLIQUE. 


Pink silk gauze 
over pink taffeta is 
used for this gown, 
which has a 
train. The flounces 
are appliquéd in 
biack lace. If it is 


lo« se 


preferred to have 
the skirt plainer, 
the two upper 
flounces may be left 
off and the skirt 
appliquéd with 


HARPER’S BAZAR 






OPERA CLOAK. 
For pattern see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


bow-knots of black lace, a small black ruffle may then 
finish the joining of the first flounce. The gown may also 
be copied in any soft silk. The waist is covered with pink 
satin, put on to imitate a high girdle; the little jacket is 
of the appliquéd gauze, and is edged with a wreath of 
roses, The taffeta skirt is covered with a loose skirt of 
gauze, to which the flounces are sewed. The pattern is 
given for the lowest flounce, the others are cut from the 
same, taking off a little in both front and back, so that 
every flounce is narrower than the one below it. The 


train is of taffeta and double gauze, and has button-holes 
the corresponding buttons are sewed to 
bottom. 


from « to «+; 


the skirt two inches from the The jacket is 

































BALL GOWN WITH LACE APPLIQUR. 
For pattern see No. IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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of double gauze, cut in one piece, folded in 
the back; the waist is fastened in front, and 
the satin belt hooks over on the left side. 


ALL GOWN WITH 
TRAINED OVER- 
SKIRT. 


Lieut green silk and green vel- 
vet of a darker shade and bands of fur make 
this handsome model. The skirt is of the 
velvet, as are also the yoke and the short 
fur-edged sleeves, which are, however, en 
tirely covered with embroidery. The waist 
and over-skirt of silk are embroidered to match the yoke, 
and are edged with bands of fur. Cut the skirt in vel- 
vet and taffeta lining from Figs. 1 to 4 on the pattern 
sheet, and face the skirt inside with a pinked taffeta ruffle. 
The over-skirt is cut in taffeta and silk from Figs. 77 to 79, 
and cut out in large scallops. When the over-skirt is 
trimmed, and the back pleats laid, it is sewed to the skirt 
Cut the waist in taffeta lining from Figs. 80, 82 to 84 and 
8&6, two pieces of each; in silk from Figs. 81 and 85, one 

iece of each doubled in the middle; and in velvet from 
‘ig. 87, two pieces. When the lining is sewed together, 
to be hooked in front, the embroidered velvet yoke is 
sewed on. When the outside material for the waist is 
embroidered it is sewed to the lining, and arranged to hook 
under the left arm 





BALL 
For pattern see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


GOWN OF DAMASSE. 


LABORATE CLOTH GOWNS. 


THE more elaborate cloth gowns are very fas- 
cinating and smart. One model that is a great 
favorite is of light cloth with a smooth finish. A 
charming model is of bottle green; the skirt in 
the circular style, opening in front, and showing a piece 
down the centre of the front breadth with the cloth stitch 
ed the entire length. The coat is of medium length, and 
opens with wide revers that can be turned back, or the 
cout can be fastened over in a double-breasted effect. 
These revers are faced with white broadtail and edged 
with black Persian lamb. The sleeves are of medium size, 
and have cuffs of the white fur edged with the black 
Another gown was made of the new shade of red cloth; 
the skirt trimmed with rows of bias velvet bands of a 
very deep shade of red, and made in the effect of three 
flounces around the sides; the waist was cut with long coat 
tails that reach to the bottom of the skirt. These tails 
were round, and were trimmed with bands of velvet. In 
front the coat was made quite short and had <ouble 
revers, or rather, two vests, for the velvet does not turn 
back. The first vest was of a deep ruby velvet and the 
second of light yellow velvet, and there was also a vest of 
white taffeta silk buttoned with small gold buttons. At 
the throat was a stiff bow of black velvet fastened with a 
gold buckle. The sleeves were small, with some fulness 
at the top, and cut so that they stood out just at the top, 
and were trimmed with bands of the ruby velvet. 





















































































HARPER’S BAZAR 
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JULIETTE OPERA HOOD 


clinging cloths, and will show great variety 
and development of the tunic, which at pres- 
ent is the popular novelty with the Parisian 
designers. The one which accompanies this 
pumber as a pattern garment is an early ex 
ample of the skill and art of these busy folk. 
The cloth skirt, a plain circular, extends only 
half the length of the skirt, being covered by 
the circular tunic. The latter and the bodice 
are joined by a narrow waist-band. The cloth 
bodice is in three pieces—the back and two 
front parts—which are adjusted over a fitted 
lining. The long sleeves are close-fitting until 
they reach the wrist, where they end in a fun- 
























rHE ROXANE PARTY HOOD. 
Cat Paper Pattern No, 134 See Page 42.) 





HE ROXANE, DORO- 
THY,AND JULIETTE 
HOODS. 


Tue new hoods for evening use 
which are really like the garden hoods and 
bonnets that obtained at the watering-places 
luring the past summer, come in such 


lainty shapes as are sure to be becoming 


to every face. The two which are selected 
18 pattern designs for this number are ex 
clusive and exceedingly effective. The 


hoxane is here rendered in rose colored 
taffeta. It has a full crown and pointed 
(almost square) brim, which is edged with 
fluffy puffings of a darker rose-colored tulle 
There isa large chou of velvet at the left side, 
but with the correct outlines of the hood, 
as found in the paper pattern, the individ- 
ual fancy may include other trimmings 
such as flowers or appliquéd laces. ‘Two 
strings of rose-satin ribbon, which end in 
deep fine pleatings of tulle, are passed 
iround the hood at the back and tie under 
the chin 

To make the Roxane hood one will re- 
quire 1) yards of taffeta, 14 yards of wide 
net or tulle, and 2 yards of satin or taffeta 
ribbon 44 inches wide 


HE DOROTHY HOOD I8 ESPE 
T cially becoming to small, piquant faces 
and to the Pompadour style of hair 
dressing. The crown is full and meets the 
turned-back, divided brim. The effect is ex 
ceedingly picturesque and quaint. The 
original model of this hood was in pale 
blue glacé, the brim being faced with white, 
ind softened by closely applied puffs of 
chiffon. A rolled band of chiffon defines 
the crown, and long ties of this diaphanous 
material are brought round to fasten under 
the clin. This is a particularly effective 
model for a combination of black and white 
or a dark color of some kind, such as would 
be selected by those who prefer the more 
sober shades 
The Dorothy hood will require 14 yards 
of glace, satin, or velvet (if this medium be 
preferred), with 4 yard of white silk (for 
facing) and 2 yards of wide chiffon. All 
hoods with brims will require wiring at the 
edge in order to properly sustain the shape 
of the brims 


ike a close-fitting litthe Dutch hood, 

but being of closely puffed Chantilly 
lace (fitting close to the head) over rose taf 
feta; the effect is like that of an elaborated 
Juliette bead-dress It is ornamented at 
the side by bunches of roses, and the very 
slight brim is of shirred chiffon. 


Ti THIRD HOOD SHOWN IS 


ROWN CLOTH TU- 
NIC COSTUME. 


Tae tunic, peplum, and redin 

gote are to be the favorile over 

dresses of the coming season, for over 
dresses have arrived, although their very 
gradual approach has excited no attention 
The favorite spring gowns will be of fine 


nel-shaped cuff. They are capped at the 
shoulders by double shoulder cap and _ stitch- 
ed bands. The collar and chemisette are of 




















BROWN CLOTH TUNIC COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 136.—{See Page 42.) 


DOROTHY EVENING HOOD. 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 135.—(See Page 42.) 






contrasting silk, and the belt and fastenings 
of wood-brown velvet. 


HE FASTENINGS REPRESENT A 
¥ fantastic development of the moment 
in the Louis XVI. bows. They are 
always made of satin or velvet, and are 
formed of two very small ruffles, perhaps 
an inch deep, cut circular, like the ruffles 
worn at the wrist. These ruffles are closely 
gathered, and the two form the complete 
bow. Sometimes they are divided, one 
being on the under side and the other on the 
lapping side. The two meet and are inter 
folded like the petals of a poppy. The 
only other trimming used in this new model 
consists of flat stitched bands of the cloth, 
shaped in shallow scallops and stitched ona 
stiffened foundation before being applied 
to the gown 
Nine yards of cloth 54 inches wide will 
be required for the making of this costume, 
also $ yard of velvet, and a similar quantity 
of contrasting silk for collar and chemi 
sette 


TREET GOWNS. 


A NEw velvet gown that is no- 
ticeably smart is made with the 
plain skirt, but is embroidered 
down either side of the front 

breadth with an embroidery of silk braid 
and jet done on the velvet. The skirt itself 
is quite long. The coat for this is in the 
Directoire style, and is a mass of the em 
broidery like that on the front breadth 
The sleeves are plain, and there is a plain 
high collar; and, oddly enough, the revers 
are plain, but the body of the coat is all 
embroidered to match that on the skirt. 
The waistcoat is tight-fitting, made of bro- 
caded white satin, or rather embroidered 
white satin—the embroidery in the little 
pink and blue flowers, which are all done 
by hand. The sleeves are of medium size, 
and have straight cuffs covered with em 
broidery. At the wrists are luce ruffles, 
and inside the high collar is a lace ruffle, 
and tied at the throat is a lace bow with 
very long ends. The coat is, of course, lined 
with white satin, as are all the velvet coats. 


NE OF THE SMARTEST MODELS 
() is in a pale yellow tan cloth. The 

skirt is made with a silk petticoat on 
which the cloth is sewn, the cloth only cov- 
ering the front breadth, and then going 
around the skirt, about a half-yard in 
width. The coat is tight-fitting in the 
back, with side pieces that are put on and 
that reach ‘down almost to the hem of the 
skirt. In front it fastens over at one side; 
the fastening on the left shoulder. There 
is a ruffle of the cloth that falls in jabot 
fashion as far as the waist; then the coat 
opens, and on either side are ruffles of the 
chotl that extend back to the side seams. 
The coat is fastened with large wrought 
gold buttons. It does not fit quite high in 
the throat, but opens to show an under-vest 
of gold and brown velvet embroidered in 
goki and brown. There is a high stock- 
collar and a flaring piece at the back of the 
cloth. The sleeves are small, but have 
wide cuffs of velvet. 
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ARIS GOWNS FOR SOCIAL 
FUNCTIONS. 


Beans play an important part in the decoration 

of evenin "iieae?: and reception gowns. They 
mingle with embroideries and laces, throwing the outlines 
of the patterns into relief, or raising the centres of flower 
or arabesque designs. They are found in every variety of 
material, testing crystal, polished horn, cut steel, or 
metal with incrustations of varicelored stones. For 
elaborate cloth gowns cut-steel beads are used, or enam 
elled metal or jet, while for dinner and reception gowns 
the crystal variety is lavishly embroidered in fanciful 
shapes, such as ears of wheat and tall slender-stalked 
flowers. Some of the larger beads are of black enamel 
with tiny rhinestones iuseried. 


HUS A DINNER GOWN OF WHITE EMBROID- 
ered net combined with black lace has large flowers 
of mousseline appliquéd upon it with silver thread, 

anid little clusters of enamel and rhinestone beads accentu- 
ate the flower and leaf designs. The bodice of this gown 
is made of net embroidered (like the skirt), which crosses 
in a V shape under the black satin crush belt, and is fast- 
ened with an enamel and rhinestone buckle. The V is 
filled in with a white vest made of tiny tulle ruffles, and a 
jacket of black-striped mousseline velours falls free on 
each side of the front. A shoulder-cape of embroidered 
net edged with Chantilly begins at the edge of the jacket 
and forms into a round neck in the back. The elbow 
sleeves are of rippled embroidered net with a finish of 
white lace. A deep ruffle of Chantilly edges the skirt, 
and crosses up the left side of the frout to the dart airect- 
ly under the ari. 


N IVORY SATIN BALL COSTUME SHOWS 
A another method of mingling bead trimming witha 
rich arabesque border of silk embroidery. Here the 
garment hangs like a loose unbelted peplum in the front, 
but is fitted to the figure (princesse fashion) in the back. 
The garment is very scant and sheathlike, but curves 
sharply up the side and frees the skirt somewhat. The 
large design of the border is of yellow panne velvet em- 
broidered with silk floss and crystal and amber beads. A 
similar trimming is employed for the bretelles and the 
yoke band, and a double row of amber beads droops from 
the bretelles, both back and front. The under-skirt is of 
plain ivory satin, and has no trimming whatsoever. 
A ly of net, illustrates the possibilities of this material 
The skirt hangs plain from the hips, the trimming 
consisting of three triple puffs placed about nine inches 
apart, the lower one being on the extreme edge of the 


YOUNG LADY'S GOWN, COMPOSED ENTIRE 
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DINNER GOWN, EMBROIDERED NET. 


skirt. The yoke is of pleated net, and is outlined by three 
pleated ruffles of net. A jacket of taffeta, covered with 
the net, extends between these flounces and the waist-line, 
and net is draped from the .nder-arm seam across the 
front. Diminutive pleated ruffles finish the sleeves,which 
are of rippled net, and large crystal buttons adorn the 
sides of the jacket. The hat is of shirred rose taffeta, with 
puffs of net corded in between, and a bunch of roses at 
the front. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


OR AFTERNOON RECEPTIONS AND FIVE- 
F o'clock teas the dark4oned chiffons and nets and pale 
shades of satin are in great favor. A very pretty 
costume, and one equally appropriate for the visitor or 
hostess, is made of the new periwinkle-blue chiffon. The 
bodice is made in close vertical pleats of the chiffon, and 
is crossed by two wide bands of white Maltese lace, with 
fitted shoulder-caps which round into a collar at the back. 
The collar, rippled elbow sleeves, and belt are of glacé of 
the same shade as the chiffon. The long full skirt has 
two rows of chiffon festooned, and caught under rosettes 
of the glacé. The extreme edge of the skirt is weighted 
by a tiny puff of chiffon of the same shade as the body of 
the gown. ‘The hat is a fantastically bent Marquise felt, 
with one plume, and chouz of glacé silk in front 
Tiny ribbon flounces and puffs of mousseline or net are 
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RECEPTION GOWN, ROSE NET AND TAFFETA 


that hour in the morning; but, 
from a picturesque point of view, 
the effect of the audience is most 
attractive. The general choice of 
dress is a smart tailor gown, most 
elaborately finished, trimmed with 
white satin lace, and very beauti- 




















IVORY SATIN BALL COSTUME. 


likely to receive fresh impetus in the 
coming months. They meet the fem- 
inine fancy as few trimmings have done, 
and garnish all party or visiting dresses 
for young ladies. 


BAGBY MORNING 
MUSICALE. 


New York society is said 
to be very fickle; and yet, at 
the ninety-third musical morning at the 
Astoria, the ball-room, where the con- 
cert took place, was crowded with fash- 
ionable people, who were apparently a 
most appreciative and interested audi- 
ence. It is some years now since Mr. 
Bagby first undertook these musical 
mornings. They begun before the As 
toria was built, 
and took place 
in the ball-room 
of the Waldorf, 
but are now 
given in the 
large ball-room 
of the Astoria. 
New- Yorkers 
are musical, 
there is no ques- 
tion of that, and 
Mr. Bagby’s ef- 
forts to furnish 
a musical treat 
have apparently 
been much ap- 
preciated, for he 
has never had 
any difficulty in 
securing both his singers and his au 


dience. 

$ 11.15 and stop a little before 
one. Women go dressed in 

their very smartest gowns; in fact, a 

great many remarks have been made 

about the incongruous dressing for 
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HE CONCERTS BEGIN AT 


GOWN FOR AFTERNOON RECEPTION WEAR. 
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ful furs. Then there is no end of handsome silk waists, 
which show to advantage when the coats are laid aside; 
to study fashions there is indeed no better place than a 
morning musical The hats supposed to be worn with 
street costumes are very handsome—either velvet toques, 
picture hats, or fur turbans. This year fur turbans 
prevail. The gowns this year are all long, and as the 
women walk from the concert-room into the adjoining 
room, the full sweep of the train is seen to great advan 
There are a great many princesse gowns, princi 
pally in cloth, and a noticeable feature this year is the 
number of gray gowns that are worn with furs to match 
t being the predominating fur 


IEWING THE AUDIENCE FROM AN UPPER 
VV box (this from a clothes point of view), the eye 

lights upon the number of red waists standing out 
among whites, yellows, and delicate grays, with a back 
ground of dark gowns. The walls of the room, too, form 
an effective background, serving to throw out any delicate 
coloring to great perfection. 

At these concerts many of the best opera-singers are 
heard, and from the very start it has been Mr. Bagby’s 
idea always to provide some real musical treat. Last year 
a feature of the whole course was Beethoven's ‘‘ Leonora,” 
which was most artistically rendered. This year Madame 
Sembrich has been beard, and Susan Adams was to have 
made her first appearance, had not her illness prevented. 
There have also been rare selections in instrumental 
music, and indeed there has never been a time when 
there has not been something well worth listening to. 
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GOWN FOR YOUNG GIRL 
For pattern see No. IL. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


smarter, if possible, than the women downstairs 
They invariably go to luncheon afterward, three 

or four together, as the case may be. As is the case at 
the symphony concerts, four or five friends get a box to 
gether for the course 

There are more women than men at the concerts, but 
the audience is by no means a distinctly feminine ene. 
The men whoare seen there are men of leisure, v ‘10 make 
1 point of attending anything worth attending. Theve 
are always strangers in the audience—distinguished for- 
eigners, or people of note from different cities, both men 
and women, and there is also a large sprink!ing of ar- 
tists. These, however, keep to themselves, sit closer to 
the stage, and do not talk while the music is going on; 
but they make up for it between the different numbers. 
Their criticisms are evidently amiable ones; they always 
seem to be in the best of spirits, and to enjoy the music. 

There is a great deal of talk about a representative New 
York audience, and to any one who wishes to see one, 
these morning musicals offer a good opportunity. There 
are members of the most fashionable set, but there are 
also members of every other set. There are, however, 
no objectionable people, for while the concerts are sub- 
scription ones, it is an invitation subscription list that 
goes out, and only certain people are asked to subscribe. 
It is contended that by this plan the objectionable element 
is entirely eliminated 

Any one wishing to study the character of a New York 
audience would have the best opportunity here, except- 
ing perhaps the Opera It is said that in New York 
everything goes by fads, and it is the fad to know a great 
deal about music, or, at all events, to pretend to, and 
judging from the number of people who get together on 
Monday mornings, they either know something about 
music before they go, or after they leave 


T= WOMEN IN THE BOXES DRESS RATHER 


FROCK FOR GIRL 
For pattern see No. X. on pattern-eheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


OWN WITH DOTTED CHEM- 
ISETTE. 


Bive woollen material looks well for this 
model, with a chemisette of dark blue vel- 
vet dotted in white. The blouse fastens under the left 
arm, and is edged with narrow passementerie; the epau- 
lettes are trimmed with passementerie and little passemen- 
terie buttons. .The skirt is cut from Figs. I. and LI. on the 
pattern sheet. The waist is cut in lining from Figs. 40, 
42 to 44, and in material from Figs. 41, 45 to 47, each in 
one piece, adding to 41 the piece turned down; Figs. 47 
and 48 are cut in velvet, each in one piece. The blouse 
is gathered in front and pleated in the back, fitting the 
crosses on the point. The sleeves are cut from Fig. 49, 
the material twelve inches longer than the pattern at the 
top, and correspondingly wider to allow for the tucks. 


ROCK FOR GIRL FROM 11 TO 
12 YEARS OLD. 


GREEN and black plaid looks well for this 
frock, which is trimmed in white moiré velours. 
The skirt is gathered behind; the belt is of moiré; the 
bloused waist is hooked behind, and has in front wide 
scalloped revers edged with white moiré, and opening 
over a plastron and collar of the white moiré; the cuffs 
are trimmed correspondingly. The skirt is cut in green 
lining from Figs. 100 to 102, and faced with crinoline six- 
teen inches deep. 
The waist is cut in 
lining from Figs. 103 
to 105, in material 
from Figs. 106 to 108 
and 110, two pieces of 
each; the collar is cut 
in white lining, can- 
vas, and moiré from 
Fig. 109 in one piece, 
and the sleeves in lin- 
ing and material from 
Fig. 111. When the 
front lining is ready, 
the moiré vest is sew- 
ed on, and the lining 
is then sewed togeth- 
er The fronts are 
faced with moiré two 
inches deep, the scal- 
loped material is 
stitched to this, and 
the fronts are folded 
back as_ indicated 
The blouse fronts are 
laid in folds, fitting 
the crosses on the dots, 
and the back is laid in 
sharp, flat pleats that 
hide the closing. The 
sleeve puffs are cut 
from Fig. 112, shirred 
between the stars, and 
pleated in the seam by 
fitting the crosses on 
the dot. The cuffs 
are about two and 
a half inches wide. 
When the sleeves are 
sewed in, Fig. 108 is 
added, after having 
been turned back at 
the folding-line and 
laid in pleats by fitting 
the crosses on the 
point. 


LOUSE 
FOR 
BOY. 


Tue knick- 
erbockers are of dark 
blue and the blouse of 


FROM 11 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


white cheviot trim- 
med with dark blue 
cord and three rows 
of very narrow blue 
braid. The plastron 
of white cheviot may 
be laid in a box-pleat 
edged with cord. 
The sleeves are tuck- 
e. to form a cuff. 
The trousers are cut 
the required length 
from Fig. 50; they 
a.c gathered at the 
knees, hr ve pockets 
on either side, and 
are in front sewed 
to the under-waist, 
which is cut from 
Fig. 52, and bution 
ed in the back; at 
the back the trousers 
are stitched to form 
a waistband, and 
button up on the un- 
der-waist. The plas- 
tron is cut from Fig 
53, in one piece, and 
buttons in the back; 
the box-pleat is two 
inches wide. For 
the blouse cut two 
pieces from Fig. 54, 
and ;from Figs. 55 
and 56 one piece of 


FROCK FOR LITTLE GIRL 
each; the sleeves are 


YEARS OLD 


FROM 


GOWN WITH DOTTED CHEMISETTE. 
For pattern see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


cut in one piece from Fig. 57. The blouse is closed in- 
visibly in front, a strip for button-holes being added to 
the left front, and the strip for the corresponding buttons 
to the right front. A little pocket may be added on the 
left side, as shown in the patiern. The blouse is gather- 
ed on an elastic at the waist. 


ROCK FOR LITTLE GIRL FROM 
2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


ALIKE in front and back, this little frock of 

white cashmere has a finely tucked yoke and a 

skirt laid in four box-pleats in the back and four in front 

Three little straps pass over the yoke, and are finished 

with cord and fastened with a little mother-of-pearl but 

ton. Corresponding straps may be laid over the little 
shoulder puff 


OWN FOR YOUNG GIRL. 


Buive cloth is used for this gown,which has 

a vest of dotted tulle aad revers of white satin 

edged with lace and trimmed with ruffles of 

narrow white satin ribbon; the sleeves have 

three sets of ruffles to correspond. The skirt lining is 

cut from Fig. 9 and the outside material from Fig. 10 

The back pleats and the box-pleats are made by fitting the 

crosses on the dots, the upper edge is stitched down as 

flat as possible. The waist lining is cut from Figs. 11 

and 18 to 15, covered with material, and faced, under the 

vest, with white satin. The tulle is about fourteen inches 

wide, and is gathered at the neck and waist. The back 
has a little yoke of white satin and gathered tulle 





2TO 3 BLOUSE FOR BOY FROM 8 TO 4 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 








HEMISE- AND DRAWERS. 


Boru chemise and drawers are made of ba- 
tiste, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace and 
insertion. The chemise is two yards wide at 
the bottom, and is cut from Figs. 113 and 114, 

in one piece of each; the front is tucked between the 
lines until the space is two inches wide, and the lace 
poke, cut in one piece from Fig. 115, is then added. The 
mck is finished with the wide insertion; the chemise is 
then sewed together and the beading and narrow lace 
added. Ribbons are run through the Ceading. The lace 


flounces on the drawers are four inches wide and three 
and a half yards long; the drawers are cut from Fig. 116, 
adding the piece turned down; the round flounces are cut 
in batiste and insertion from Fig. 117, each in one piece. 
When the darts are taken, and the slits made and finished 
with strips of batiste, the drawers are sewed together, 





CHEMISE AND DRAWERS, 
For pattern see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


and faced around the waist with batiste one and a half 
inches wide, to take the place of a band; the back’ has a 
band two inches wide with a drawing string; the» side 
slits are.closed with buttons and button-holes; the flounce 
is joined with a little beading. 


ALLING COSTUME WITH 
VELVET APPLIQUE. 


GARNET-COLORED silk and velvet of a darker 

shade are used in the model illustrated. The 

flaring skirt is narrow over the hips, and closed in. the 
back with smal}! buttons and loops of cord; the velvet fig 


FUR-TRIMMED ETON JACKET. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ures are sewed on with the same cord. The waist, which 
blouses slightly in front, is fastened on the left side with 
small buttons and loops of cord, The wide belt is of 
velvet closed with a silver buckle, and from the belt may 
be suspended one of the little purses of silver filigree- 
work, now so fashionable. 


UR-TRIMMED ETON JACKET. 


A TIGHT-FITTING Eton jacket of green velvet 
embroidered in chenille is trimmed with chin- 
chilla “ur, used in the high collar that comes 
dowr to the bust-line and in the cuffs. The 

skirt worn with this jacket is of gray cloth, tight-fitting 
over the hips, and fastened at the back with little gold 
buttons. The hat is of green felt edged with the fur. 


OWN. WITH EMBROIDERY 
AND PERSIAN LAMB. 


TERRA-COTTA-COLORED cloth and embroid- 

ery in stem stitch and satin stitch of dark 

silk make a very pretty combination for this gown. The 
pattern given in Fig. 76 must be changed somewhat ac- 
cording to the length of the embroidered strip. The skirt, 
which is in three parts, is sewed to an under-skirt of taf- 
feta, finished at the bottom with a ruffle of taffeta. There 
are three rows of embroidery on the waist continued on 
the added basque. The girdle is of black velvet trimmed 
with steel clasps. Collar and sleeves are also embroidered, 
and finished with an edge of Persian lamb. The taffeta 
skirt is cut from Figs. 62 to 64, aud has a drawing-string 










For pattern see No. VIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


in the back, the ruffle is three inches wide. The 
cloth is cut from Fig. 65 in one piece, and from 
Figs. 66 and 67 in two pieces of each, these are all 
embroidered, faced with taffeta a few inches deep, 
and edged with fur. Sew Fig. 65 to the lining from 
7 to 8, and Fig. 66 from 10 to 11, then take the 
darts in the upper flounce, and fitting x on @ lay the 
pleats at the back. For the waist cut taffeta and 
cloth from Figs. 68 to 74, two pieces of each, not 
using for the lining the extra piece on the right side 
of front and basque; this piece of the front, which 
fastens over the left side, is stiffened with crinoline 
and lined. The added basque is sewed to the waist. 


LEEVES AND COLLARS FOR 
STREET GOWNS. 


ALL sleeves are to be smooth-fitting, and 
will droop low over the hand. Here they 
may be of any fancy shape, either pointed, fun- 


GUWN WITH EMBKUIDERY AND PakslAN LAMB. 
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CALLING COSTUME WITH VELVET APPLIQUE. 
For pattern see No, XII, on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


nel- shaped, or scalloped. 
They are invariably finish- 
ed with flowing pleats of 
mousseline, lace, or tulle, 
Little or no trimming is 
shown at,the tops of 
sleeves, although this is 
net altogether forbidden 
where the wearer is thin- 
armed. Sometimes the 
cloth may be slightly full, 
80 as to. set-in two or three 
crosswise ripples,or, where 
the shoulder is sharp,three 
tiny ruffles may surround 
its: point, thus softening 
the outlines. Where very 
light material is used one 
sees, a. clinging sleeve, 
made with circular pleats 
of the goods, extending 
from wrist to shoulder, or 
surrounded by a succes 
sion of ringlike tucks or 
tiny. ruffles. These ruf- 
fles are not infrequently 
placed in groups like a 
series of bracelets. Again 
the sleeve may be elabo- 
rately appliquéd with 
point-lace or traced with 
fancy braids. 


(Corn hie ARE 
worn high, either 
soft, draped, or 
plain, and are cut into 
high points, either round- 
ed or sharp on both sides 
of the neck, the outlines 
of which they follow. 
Indeed, in many instances they rise quite high behind 
the ears. The collar comes directly in contact with the 
neck; and inside trimming, ex<: pt in capes and wraps, is 
entirely dispensed with. If any garniture be used it con- 
aor | only of a narrow ribbon ruche or tiny mousseline 
pu 


Y FAR THE NEWEST COLLARS ARE THE 
B upright “ stocks,” made by combining two bias vel- 
vets or bias velvet with bias satin; these two folds 
may be either in the same shade, or in two shades of the 
same color. Still another novelty is formed of a stiff col 
lar surmounted by two flat back points, which emerge 
from between the collar and its lining and form a kind of 
flaring collar, framing the face, but oe the neck free. 
For morning wear the stock ties with little turn-over 
collars, either starched or in soft linen, hold their own. 
The morning is supposedly the time when a woman looks 
to her household, or whatever her other duties, and the 
simple collars and ties that go so well with shirt-waists 
and tailor-made gowns look more appropriate than the 
elaborate styles suited to afternoon wear. 
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HE COLLEGE FOR THE DEAF 
AT WASHINGTON. 


We all know, in a vague sort of way, that 

there are a great many deaf-mutes in the world, 

looked after and educated by benevolent people, who 
have founded schools for them in many of the large cities. 
But we do not in the least realizé that in the United States 
alone there are about forty-five thousand men and women 
thus sadly handicapped, and that our country is far and 
away ahead of all others in institutions for their training 


DR. EDWARD MINER GALLAUDET. 


and education. The education of these people has been 
carried to such perfection that we have now at Washing- 
ton a regular college for their benefit—the only one in the 
world—where the regulation college course is pursued 
with marvellous results, Think of a deaf and dumb man 
being taught spherical trigonometry, chemistry, and Latin 
—it is almost beyond belief—and of the infinite skill and 
patience it must take to carry him through such a course! 

The group of handsome school and college buildings 
stands in the midst of a tract of land called Kendall 
Green, lying on the northeastern boundary-line of the 
city, and covering a hundred acres of gently undulating 
grounds, divided into gardens, lawns, flelds, and, best of 
all, charming bits of untouched woodland—real country 
woods, where you cun forget that such a thing as a city 
exists 

You see at a glance that physical culture plays an im- 
portaut part here, for one of the most prominent buildings 
is a gymnasium, equipped with bowling-alleys, a finc swim- 
ming-pool, and all the latest and best apparatus and fix- 
tures, made under the supervision of Dr. Sargent, director 
of the Hemmingway Gymnasium at Harvard. The foot- 
ball grounds, too, are particularly attractive and spacious, 
and on occasion pretty good work is done there by the 
deaf and dumb boys, who play a silent but most exciting 
game 

To begin at the beginning, the institution at Washing- 
ton started in 1857 with a small school, in which the states- 
man and philanthropist Amos Kendall interested himself, 
giving « house and two acres of ground as a nucleus, and 


afterwards erecting a substantial brick building at his 
own expense as the school increased and ryteg 
This department of the iustitution, now called the Ken- 
dall School in honor of its founder, has been supported 
by Congress from its opening, and is chiefly intended for 
the benefit of deaf-mute children of men in the army and 
navy, and of citizens of the District of Columbia who 
cannot afford to pay. There are also sixty free scholar- 
ships in the collegiate department for the indigent from 
any State in the Union. 

From the very beginning the institution has been in 
charge of Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, who has devoted 
his life to developing and perfecting it, and to his untiring 
efforts do we owe our National Deaf-mute College, which 
has created a new era for the deaf and dumb. o other 
country cam show an institution of this character, and 
the importance of its work is to be seen in the high stand- 
ard of the scholars whom it graduates. Fifty years agoa 
very simple and elementary 
smattering of knowledge was 
considered a wonderful achieve- 
ment ‘for a deaf-mute; to-day 
they are filling positions in near- 
ly every department of science, 
commerce, and art, and are even 
following many of the profes- 
sions with ability and credit. It 
would be hard to give too much 

raise and admiration to these 
heroic strugglers, so heavily han- 
dicapped in the race, 

In front of the chapel building 
is a superb bronze statue by 
Daniel ©. French, erected by 
contributions from deaf-mutes 
from Maine to Alaska as a lov- 
ing and grateful tribute to Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, fa- 
ther of the president of the col- 
lege, and father also of denf- 
mute education in America. 
When he was quite a young 
man he met, one day, a little deaf 
and dumb girl named Alice Cogs- 
well, daughter of a prominent 

hysician in Connecticut, and 
ner Case so appealed to his sym- 
pony that he began to interest 
1imself in the training and teach- 
ing of these unfortunate people, 
and finally established the first 
American school for them at 
Hartford in 1817. His wife was 
one of the first educated deaf- 
riutes in the United States, and 
afterwards assisted her son in the 
school at Washington. French's 
beautiful statue represents Dr. 
Gallaudet teaching little Alice 
Cogswell the alphabet on his 
fingers. 

The college is named after 
him, and is a fitting tribute to 
the man who paved the way for 
it, und gave to the deaf and 
dumb of this country the bless- 
ing of knowledge. 

The faculty of the college 
teach by what is called the “ com- 
bined system,” which means 
that they use every known de- 
vice for developing the mental 
faculties of deaf-mutes—the sign 
language, which expresses mean- 
ing by suggestive gestures; the manual alphabet, which 
is spelling on the fingers; and speech and lip-reading, 
which teach the pupils to speak themselves, and to catch 
your words by watching the movement of your lips and 
face. This last is called the ‘‘oral method.” All the 


STATUE OF DR 


CLOISTER BETWEEN THE COLLEGE AND THE CHAPEL. 


CHILDREN OF SILENCE 


students in the college are drilled in articulation and lip- 
reading, and many have progressed so far that they un- 
derstand and reply almost as quickly as a hearing person 
when you ask them questions; but to others this method 
is so difficult that the length of time it would take them 
to become proficient in it is out of all proportion to the 
advantage, so they are taught by the sign language, spell- 
ing on the fingers, and writing. It was surprising to 
hear how pleasant and well modulated some of the voices 
were, and how distinctly the words were pronounced. 
They are also trained in hearing (“ aural development,” it 
is called), for a great many deaf-mutes are not stone deaf. 
If they can hear anything whatever—say the loud ringing 
of a dinner bell, which is one of the tests—efforts are 
made to cultivate their small fragment of hearing until 
they can distinguish between a mere noise and a sound 
that means something. In most cases the improvement is 
probably due to the mental training, which has always 
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enabled them to make the most of what little power they 
have. 

In these ways all known methods of approved value 
are used in the educational work at Kendall Green. 

It takes five years for a student to go through the col- 
lege course, which includes the recitation of assigned sub- 
jects, conducted in writing, by spelling on the fingers, or 
orally, according to circumstances; discussions and lec- 
tures, chiefly in the sign language; work in the laboratory 
and with instruments; courses of reading directed b 
members of the faculty, and practice in English composi- 
tion. Systematic physical training, under the direction 
of instructors, is required of both sexes throughout the 
course, and moral and religious culture is specially pro- 
vided for by regular daily and Sunday exercises, which 
all the students and faculty attend. These are strictly 
undenominational in their character. Instruction in 
drawing and bookkeeping is offered to those who care to 
take lessons. 

When the professor wants to attract the attention of 
the class, he taps on the floor with his foot, and they in- 
stantly feel the vibration, and look up with bright faces, 
and eyes on the gué vive to catch the rapid movements 
of his fingers. 

The sign language, in which lectures are delivered, is 
a most wonderful and beautiful means of conveying 
thought to the minds of those who cannot hear. The 
ideas are expressed by graceful and suggestive gestures 
so very expressive and so clear that almost any one can 
grasp something of the meaning. A few years ago a 
convention of deaf-mutes from all parts of the world met 
in Paris. Russians, Turks, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Swiss, Englishmen, and Americans 
all. congregated on common ground. There was no spoken 
language that all understood, but when the president of 
the convention arose and expressed himself in graceful 
signs every mind comprehended, and all the deliberations 
were satisfactorily carried on in this universal language of 

ture. 

The students amuse thémselves by getting up plays— 
acted in pantomime, of course—and have given some of 
Sbakspere's plays with great cleverness and skill. One 
feels, in going through this splendid institution, that 
there is absolutely no Timit to what these ambitious and 














cutuspeising people may accomplish by patience and per- 
severance. It is a lesson to us all, and if a visit to Kendall 
Green does not rouse your ambition and make you ashamed 

of what you have not done, you are indeed a hopeless case. 

The college chapel is large and handsome, and among 
the busts of statesmen an See ists which orna- 
ment its walls is a fine b of President Garfield, who 
did more for the college and took more interest in its 

rogress than any othér President has done. ‘The Pres- 
Fient of the United States is ex officio the patron of the 
institution, and as such signs all collegiate diplomas. 
Garfield's last public address of any importance was made 
at Kendall Green. Addresses and lectures by outsiders 
are interpreted to the students by one of the professors, 
whose skilful fingers follow the speaker and trausmit his 
thoughts almost as quickly as they are spoken. 

The normal class includes four hearing young people, 
ee of leading colleges, who are being in- 
structed in the art of teaching the deaf. 

The preparatory school has now fifty scholars, ranging 
from little tots of five or six to big boys and girls, an 
these classes are even more interesting thau those in the 
college, to an outsider, because in them you see how the 
education of a deaf-mute is begun, and realize the great 
skill and patience it takes to make them understand at 
first. I was particularly interested in three dear little girls, 
beginners. The teacher stood them ina row, and then tak- 
ing each little hand in turn, placed it against ber throat or 
her chest, so that it could feel the vibrations of her voice 
as she uttered different vowels and consonants. Over and 
over she repeated the sounds, making the girl utter them 
at the same time, until she could produce the same vibra- 
tions in her own little chest and throat. The meaning of 
different words was explained to them as simply and di- 
rectly as possible. For instance, the word “ran.” The 
teacher ran across the room, and then made one of the 
children do the same. Then she wrote very plainly on 
the blackboard, ‘‘ Bertha ran,” and each little girl smiled 
intelligently, and nodded her head to show that she un- 
derstood. The word ‘‘ boy” was illustrated by bringing 
in a small specimen of the sterner sex from an adjoining 
class-room, and writing ** boy” on the blackboard. 

In one of the advanced classes I noticed that the teacher 
had written on the blackboard a number of common say- 
ings, such as, ‘‘ Blood is thicker than water,” ‘‘I have a 
bone to pick with you,” ** To make no bones about,” and 
soon. Underneath each idiom was written its meaning, 


in very simple language, and the teacher expliined that 
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these old sayings, so familiar to us all, are like so much 
Greek to the deaf. 

Among the buildings is a large cabinet-shop for the 
pu : of training the boys of the Kendall School in use- 
ful labor. Nanniz Bette Maury. 


REATMENT OF 
DEAFNESS. 


TAKE the subject of defective children and ob- 

serve how the humanitarian walks hand in hand 

with the physician, the psychologist, and the social econo- 
mist! 

In looking back over the field of what has been done, 
or in surveying the ground yet to be covered, it will be 
conceded that our work of to-day is the outgrowth of yes- 
terday’s experiments, and that to-morrow’s success is built 
upon the result of today’s efforts. 


INFANTILE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


In no case is this more clearly shown than in the history 
of the treatment and training of deaf children. 

The knowledge that one born deaf is not necessarily 
to remain mute has come to us so slowly that it was 
not until the eighteeuth century that dcaf-mutes were 
considered to be capable of thought or of instruction. 
By the laws of Lycurgus deaf infants were exposed to die, 
and Roman laws condemned them to be thrown into the 
‘Tiber as soon as the infirmity was established. 

Sometimes, however, parents would conceal the fact, 
hiding the little ones, cl otien 

iving them unconsciously a 
ittle instruction, to which they 
of course responded. Gradu- 
ally there came the conviction 
among thoughtful observers 
that deaf children differed es- 
sentially from idiots, and from 
that time the effort to give them 
a place among thinking and 
speaking people has never been 
abandoned. 

First came the long, long 
reign of the sign language. 
Children and adults alike were 
gathered into institutions and 
taught a method by which they 
could communicate with one 
another and with a few outsid- 
ers, and this great step forward 
satisfied every one for a while 

But experiment, research, 
statistics, finally suggested the 
truth that if there is no defect 
in the vocal organs a child may 
be brought to use them, more 
or less perfectly, even though 
he has never heard a sound. 
Then began a battle of meth- 
ods, which is best described by 
the Abbé Tarra, who, after 
thirty-five years of work in the field, gives his experi- 
ence in this statement : ‘‘I taught for the first ten years 
by the sign method, the second ten by the combined 
sign and oral, and ever since by the oral alone,” and he 
adds, siguificantly, ‘Every deaf child capable of being 
taught by signs is capable of being taught by the oral 
method, without exception.” And so for long years more 
the children were gathered into 
institutions to be taught in the 
new way, people often making 
great sacrifices to place their 
afflicted little ones in these vast 
machines, where so much was 
done, and, alus! so much was 
impossible 

One of the first advocates of a 
cottage-home system, in which 
a small number of children are 
cared for under conditions as 
homelike as possible, was the 
late Miss Emma Garrett, who 
started the school, near Philadel- 
phia, for deaf children of tender 
years. 

Her sister, Miss Mary Garrett, 
took up the work, and carried 
it on to what one would believe 
to be perfection, did not Miss 
Garrett herself proclaim it but 
another step in the evolution we have been watching. 
It is her firm belief that wisdom will eventually take a 
further step and declare that any mother who discovers 
the dreadful trouble to have come to the darling on her 
knees may reduce the affliction to its lowest terms. She 
can begin at once to do for her child what later she will 
ask of some institution or some famous teacher, and it is 
Miss Garrett's hope to see the necessity for the ‘‘ Home” 
disappear before the capable training done by mothers. 

No one can begin so early as the mother, and no one 
can do more or better for the child if she will but make 
the sacrifice and effort required. 

Those who have watched the growth of the oral teach- 
ing of the deaf declare that every child is born with an 
inherited tendency to talk. The deaf baby says ‘‘ Goo, 
goo,” ‘*ma, ma,” and goes through the training of the 
vocal organs precisely as the hearing infant does up to a 
certain point, while theory goes even farther to declare 
that the child at the breast is conscious of the vibrations 
of its mother’s voice as it nur-es. 
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This, then, is the starting-point, and an interesting ex- 
periment has been made in the case of twins—one born 
deaf, the other hearing. The mother from the first treat- 
ed them exactly alike. What she said to one was repeat- 
ed to the other, and the effort of each stammering tongue 
was seized and aided. If any difference existed, it lay in 

reater number of repetitions necessary to the deaf 
chit and in the fact that it was always spoken to face 
to face, after an effort to attract its attention to the mouth 
of the speaker. 





SHADY NOOK ON THE GROUNDS. 


So successful has been this patient mother that there is 
little or no difference in the mental development of her 
two babies, now four years old, 

A Boston mother writes to Miss Faller, principal of the 
Horace Mann School, of her methods with a little daughter, 
born deaf, who at seven years of age was able to use 
speech and understand it on the lips of others. She says: 

‘*In trying to recall what Bertha learned in the first 
three years of her life, I. realize the fact that it was 
through ignorance of her total deafness that we taught 
her anything. Thinking all the time that she was very 
backward in learning to talk, we took unusual pains with 
her, saying over the simple words that children catch so 
easily. If we had known at the beginning that she heard 
nothing when we spoke to her, I am afraid, instead of 
teaching her what little we did, we should have been dis- 
couraged and used signs. As it was, she bad learned to 
speak many words before she entered school. ‘Papa’ 
and ‘mamma’ were the first words that she learned. We 
would say,‘ Come and see papa,’ or,‘Come and see mam- 
ma,’ and at the same time hold out our hands to her. In 
a short time she learned to recognize us by these names 
and call us by them. To be sure, the words sounded very 
much alike when she spoke them, but hearing children 
often speak imperfectly at first. When she was sitting 
on the floor I would say ‘Up’ to her and partly lift her, 
so that she soon learned what the word signified, and 
would say, ‘Mamma, up.’ She always lived among 
uncles and aunts, who have helped us in teaching her to 
talk. None of them ever used signs with her, but talked 
as with a hearing child. When quite young she learned 
to call them by their respective names. If she wanted 
to go to one of them she was induced to say ‘ Auntie 
Jennie,’ or ‘Uncle George,’ before she was gratified. In 
the same manner she learned to speak the name of any 
object that interested her. To teach her that she must 
not play with the stove I showed her that it soiled her 
road and told her they were ‘all black.’ If she disobeyed 
she would come to me, hold up her hands, and say,‘ All 
black.’ 

“In this way we did what we could for her until we 
took her to school. The manner in which we had begun 
with her was very kindly commended, and we were ad 
vised to continue talking with her and teaching her words, 
which we have done. Noue of her questions, and the 
are very numerous, are ever allowed to go unanswered. 
We always encourage ber to talk to us about ber play and 
everything that interests her, and try to explain what she 
does not understand.” Anniz R. Ramsey. 
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KIT KENNEDY—COUNTRY BOY 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, 











CHAPTER III. 


AFTER BIGHT: YEARS. 


T WAS A MELLOW JULY AFTERNOON, 
nearly eight years after that Sabbath morn when 
Lilias Armour walked out of the house-place of 
Dornal with her finger-nails gripped into her palms, 
and no marriage lines in the bosom of her dress to 
stir with the fluttering of her heart. 

Matthew Armour sat on a bench beside the door, lean- 
ing upon the head of his staff and looking out over the 
green springing corn through the spaces of the trees in the 
hollow, down to the meadows by the water-side.. He had 
rrown older even to the casual eye during these last yeurs. 
lis hair was less abundant, and the band that had been 
su strong quavered upon: the tough oaken head of the staff 
on which he leaned thoughtfully 

But under the heavy gray brows the eyes of the ruling 
elder were still clear and unconquerably gray His. lips 
were firm, and lay close one upon the other with the old 
precision and determination. His *‘ yea” was still “ yea,” 
and his ‘‘ nay” still “nay,” to all within the precincts of 
Biack Dornal. : 

Yet withal there was something warmer and kindlier 
than of yore, a light from within the gates, as Mr. Os- 
borne expressed it. Mr. Osborne was the minister of the 
Cameronian Kirk, and he knew his ruling elder well. 

As Matthew Armour sat thus with his broad bonnet 
of blue on his head, his eye caught the glint of the 
mower's scythe somewhere down in the hollow And at 
intervals there came to the old man a waft of song, the 
gay lilt of an air, the plaintive note of a psalm tune, 
or the strident rash-whish of the sharpening strake on the 
scythe-blade as the mower set it, with its point to the 
ground, and put an edge on the broad shining blade with 
alternate sweeps of his arm 

It was very still until, sudden as a swallow’s swoop, 
something passed behind him. 

From the door of the milk-house, which stood at the 
end of the farm of Dornal, a little boy of six or seven 
came with a rush, and a brisk stirring voice followed 
him with the snell Scottish scolding ‘‘ tang” in it, which 
is yet more minatory than alarming to those whom it 
addresses 

** Ye ill-set blastie, Kit Kennedy, gin I catch ye in here 
again! I declare a body canna turn aboot for ye, but 
ye are at the cream. Or if ye are na at the cream, ye 
are thumbing the guid fresh butter ontil your bread- 
piece as if it were common as clay. I hae neither rest 
nor peace in my life for ye—I declare, so I do!” 

The figure of Mistress Armour of the Black Dornal 
appeared at the door of the milk-house, wrathful, gestic- 
ulant, voluble, but ineffective. The small boy addressed 
as Kit Kennedy did not wait to be more nearly approached, 
but fled helter-skeltér to the knees of the ruling elder, 
which he seized with loth chubby hands and forced 
apart, wedging himself between as if he had been en- 
sconcing himself in a citadel from which it was impos- 
sible to dislodge him. 

Mistress Armour stood a moment shaking ber fist at 
the small culprit. Then she went discontentedly within, 
but her meditations were permitted to reach the ears of 
her husband, for whom doubtless they were intended 

“A bonny like thing,” she went on, shrilly, ‘‘ that after 
bringin up his ain in the fear o’ God and a guid hazel 
stick, Matthew should be turned aboot the wee finger 0’ a 
bairn like that. It’s easy seen that some folk are growin 
early doited. Preserve us a’—we mauna raise a finger 
against the brat, as if he were a king in his ain richt and 
the Lord’s anointed !” 

She resumed her butter-making, still muttering to her- 
self. 

* No that he’s sic an fl) bairn, either.” she said relent- 
ingly, ‘‘ but only that mischeevious and worriting. Ye'll 
meet the loon wi’ a face on him like a thanksgivin service, 
an’ ye think what a grand wiselike bairn. But a’ the 
same, ye are safe in giein him a daud on the side o° the 
head. For I’se warrant ye that he’s either on the road 
to some ill doin, or comin direct frae a mischief! Either 
way he'll be pleased wi’ himsel!” 

She fished the last of the butter out of the cool water. 

‘* An’ his grandfaither—there, weel, he juist canna see a 
faut in him. It’s ‘Dinna be ower sair on the wean!’ 
Or ‘Let the bairn be, Margaret. Mind ye no that he’s 
but young?” 

And at the thought Mistress Armour gave the little 
wooden spoons with which she was handling the butter a 
little vicious clap against each other. 

“Aye, an’ had it been ony o’ his ain,” she continued, 
nding her head, “they wad hae gotten a stick drawn 
across their backs, or hae been takin the road by the 
lang Plantin rubbin their lug and scraichin like a pig- 
killin!” 

But Kit Kennedy, happily unconscious of these mule- 
dictions, had gone straight to, the old man, as we have 
seen, and was now beginning to venture cautiously out of 
his retreat. He set his elbows first on one of his grand- 
father's knees, and now on the otber, all the while ceasing 
not to propound that steady stream of questioning which 
rises so easily to the lips of nimble-minded youth. 

“Rab Forrest lives wi’ his mither, and Tam Lonie 
lives wi’ his,” be said. *‘ What for do I no bide wi’ my 
mither too, g’appa?” 

The ruling elder looked at the boy with a sudden ces- 
sation of the smile which had beautified his countenance 
os watched his coufidence in the safety of his city of 
refuge. 

“Your mother comes to see ye, Kit,” he said. “She 
was here only last Monday.” 

‘I ken,” persisted the boy; “ that was because it was 
Monday and Walter MacWalter was at the market in 
Cairn Edward. But what for does my mither bide wi’ 
* Begun in Hawrex’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXII. 


Walter MacWalter an’ no wi’ me—that’s what I wad 
like to ken?” 

“Mr. MacWalter has no one to live with,” said his 
grandfather, diplomatically. ‘* He has all that great house 
of Kirkoswald.to himself. You have your grandmother 
and your uncles and—” 

**And the dogs and the ten cats—and you, g’appa!” 
continued the boy, putting in order and completing his 
catalogue of mercies. 

“I ken”—diverted by this thought, he made a fresh 
start—'‘ but we wad be that glad to keep her here. For 
when she comes she is aye smilin bonnily, as if she had 
gotten oot o’ the kirk or somebody had gien her a sugar 
piece. But when she gangs awn’, she pits doon her band 
to her pooch and draws oot her handkerchie an’ pretends 
to dicht her nose. But 1 ken fine she’s greetin. For I 
hae fand the water faain plap, plap on my heid. It was 
funny But gin my minnie bode here a’ the time she 
wadna need sae mony handkerchies. It wad be a savin. 
And Walter MacWalter micht hae three o’ the cats to 
bide wi’ him—and grandma too!” 

The elder fell back on the usual reserves of age and 
experience. 

** It’s no for bairns like you to ask such questions,” he 
said. ‘‘When you grow older you will understand all 
these things.” 

The boy fell athinking, and his eyes followed the hill- 
side track by which he had seen his mother so often take 
her way back to the house of Kirkoswald, in which she 
dwelt so mysteriously with his hated rival, Walter Mac- 
Walter, 

His grandfather watched him without speaking. 

“Uncle Rob will no tak me to the back field to see the 
rabbits an’ whuttericks an’ gather gowans ony mair!” he 
began, in a mournful tone 

** And what for that?” said his grandfather, glad on any 
terms to change the subject. 

“Oh,” cried the boy, “juist because last day my 
mither cam to see us, after she had patted me on the 
heid, and ta’en me on her knee, an’ played hide an’ seek 
aboot the stacks wi’ me, an’ gied me a’ the sweeties she 
had (there was only nine and a broken yin), she gaed awa’ 
ben the hoose, and Uncle Rob, he says: * Wad ye like a 
ride ower to the back field—a ride on my back to see the 
gowans and the whuttericks, and pu’ the gowans?’ (He 
aye says the sume thing, as if 1 didna kenned what he 
meaned. Uncles is that silly. Aunts, too, but I hae 
nave.) And so I gaed wi’ him to please him, and after 
a while I said: ‘I think we can gang oor ways: back. 
My mither will be ower the hill by noo!’ ‘ Ye blastie,’ 
says be, ‘never mair will I cairry you on my back to be 
oot o’ the road when your mither gangs awa’. Ye can 
juist stop an’ greet your fill! 

**So,” coneluded ithe boy, “that’s why Uncle Rob 
winna cairry me to the back field ony mair.” 


” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DERELIcfe. 


ILIAS MACWALTER, who had once been Lilias 
L Armour, had parted with her son Kit at the gute 
of the farm loaning of Black Dornal, and was 
now taking her way slowly over the hill by the little 
wimpling path through the heather which led to the 
newer and more pretentious mansion house of Kirkos- 
wald. She walked as one easily tired, and ever and 
anon she stopped to take breath, with her hand on her 
side. Each time that she did so she looked longingly 
back to the Black Dornal. 

The little whitewashed house, one-storied, low-roofed, 

stretched itself out beneath her, looking hardly more im- 
ing than a long enue. Its door stood open. 
he could see the marsh-mallows stand lilac and green 
against the wall, and almost the house-leek that sprung 
thick -leaved and blossom -crowned from among: the 
thatch. 

But these were not what she most looked for. She 
strained her beautiful eyes—now, alas! grown a little dim 
with time and tears, to catch a glimpse of a little black 
figure which ran round the office-houses, chasing the but- 
terflies, and hallooing with wild joy as the young collies 

ursued each other at a stretching gallop, gripped, and 

ell over in riotous heaps. 

She sighed to think that he had so soon forgotten his 
mother. 

**But it is better so,” she said, and turning, resumed 
her way with that slightly weary drag in her gait, which 
was so different to the elastic tread with which ten years 
ago Lilias Armour used to speed to kirk and market, or 
as we have seen her scatter the morning dew on her way 
to bring home the kye. 

The Loch of Grannoch slept blue and unruffled bencath 
her. The bell-heather was just beginning to redden the 
Crae hill opposite with a blush which showed most in the 
wet-shot hollows and bieldly lirks of the broad, leonine 
flank opposite. 

Lilias Mac Walter breathed the summer air with a feel- 
ing of restfulness. Even at Kirkoswald she would have 
the house and garden to herself till nightfall of this long 
July day. Aud then—well, then she would take up again 
the burden of her life, 

So far she had followed a rough cart-track which, in 
the days when the onstead of Black Dornal was being 
built, had been used for bringing down the rough whin- 
stone to the masons. From this point she had to follow 
a mere winding path, roughly sketched out among the 
heather by the feet of the rare passer-by. 

At the end of the cart-track there was a disused quarry 
whence the whinstone had come. 

Some curious instinct—perhaps a sense of the nearness 
of a human being—made her go and look over the brink. 
Or perhaps it was only a waft of her far off unforgotten 
childhood, when she used to frequent that quarry hole 
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and play with her brothers upon its margin, that blew 
her thither as a chance breeze blows a leaf, 

She thought upon the old sweet days as she went, the ; 
days before any told her that she was beautiful—and be- 
fore he cume. 

In spring when the floods were out and February filled 
the dyke with black rain-water, she had. repaired thither 
to muke a raft of old gates and pailing stobs along with « 
her brothers—a vessel as wet as a modern torpedo-de- 
stroyer, but which yet bore them safely over the black 
water, only to wreck them on the rocks at the further side, 
against which the wavelets of that tiny tarn clappered 
and fell back. Iu summer she had found on its perilous 
ledges rock-rose and purple scabious meadow-sweet also 
on the little green valley _ through which the waste 
waters of the quarry trickled, with rest-harrow and field 

impernel above, the last burning, as usual, little red holes 

n the landscape. She remembered them all. ‘ 

At any rate, whatever the cause, she lifted her skirt, . 
and with the old daintiness of step went a little out of her 
be in order to look over into the old quarry. 

‘he margin on which she stood sbegel perilously down, 
and the water slept black below, dead and leaden even on ° 
this glorious day of highest summer. But opposite there 
was the little green bank she knew so well, nodding with 
fern and queen of the meadow. 

On this lay a man all huddled together, a common 
tramp as it seemed, his clothes muddy and travel-stained, 
his hat of the cheapest straw, with a top that lifted like a 
lid and permitted a shock of graying hair to peep through. 
The man had obviously lain where he had fallen, for the + 
bracken was untrampled, save in the one spot which was 
disfigured by that inert and unsightly body.. A little 
trail, already half closed, showed the path by which the 
man had staggered in to rest himself on the margin of the 
water. ° : 

His face,upturned to the full blaze of the afternoon sun, 
showed mottled and blotched, every feature blunted and 
made* grotesqte-by sotting intemperance, the; very. face 
which oné may see among the habgers-on of many astable- 
yard and bar entrance. Yet there was something else also 
—some vugue-reminiscence of other and better things, 
The uncovered brow was broad and high, the features in 
themselves, cleared of théir disfigurement; excellent: ind 
even handsome, the mouth well shaped and delicate. The 
beard and mustache, though tangled and unkept, were yet 
fitted to be a glory of strength to a man. 

Lilias Mac Walter stood looking down upon the huddled 
muss beneath her. No pulse of recognition warned her 
that. she had ever seen ot known the man who lay inert 
nod unconscious at her feet. Buta feeling of compassion, 
the instinet of one who also has suffered and sinned, yet 
after all won through, impelled her to go down. 

She would draw the man a little from the water to a 
place of safety. She might perhaps shelter him from the 
sun under that bush of alder a foot or two further back. 
At all events, she would try. 

A branch of the tanglement of brake and sweet-gale 
above him, half hid his features, though iis mottled com- 
plexion had been only too evident. 

Bending, she moved it aside, and started up with a quick 


ry. 

For there beneath her, his eyes slowly waking blink- 
ingly to the outer world, Jay the man whose wife Lilixs 
Armour had believed herself to be—Christopher Kennedy, 
sometime classical master in the grammar-school of Cairn 
Edward. 

The man drew himself slowly up, first upon his elbow, 
then to a sitting posture with his arm set for support on 
the quarry’s edge. The blank July sun shining brilliant- 
ly in his deeply sunken eygs blinded him for a minute, 
and he raised his.unoccupied arm uncertainly to bis brow, 
as if to ward off a blow. Then by degrees he seemed to ° 
take in the woman's figure standing above him, and the 
face that looked down upon him, till as he gazed bis mot- 
tled features blanched to an even gray. 

** Lilias, little Lilias Armour!” he gasped. ‘I thought 

- were dead. Surely they told me you were dead, 

jas!” 

The tired woman stood still, grasping the clinging black 
skirts of her gown as if meditating flight. 

“Do you not hear? Khor | told me you were dead,” he 
repeated, peevishly. ‘‘I tell youl believed them. Do you 
not believe me?” 

The soul of Lilias MacWalter went whirling through a 
chaos of thoughts and imminent terrors. She had no fear 
for herself, and she cared little for what her husband 
might say. But the boy she had left behind her down at 
the Biack Dornal! What if this man should claim him, 
steal him, pervert him, make him even as himself? 

Gradually out of the vortex two things came up plainly 
before ber mind. 

She must get this drunkard out of the neighborhood at 
any cost to herself, and Kit Kennedy must never know 
that such a man was his father. So with the wit which 
comes to much-tried women, so soon as they formulate a 
distinct purpose within themselves, the words were given 
to her, and she spoke. 

“ Christopher Kennedy,” she said, with some of her 
father’s manner, ‘* what do you seek here? Why do you 
come to the Black Dornal after all these years?” 

The drunkard laughed with a feeble deprecation, and 
waggled his hand amicably. The drink was leaving him 
pee but the horror of inward emptiness and tbe ser- 
or teeth that succeed debauch were biting into his 
sou 

“No harm—no harm,” he answered; “to get away 
from myself, chiefly. Food, clothing, a straw-loft to sleep 
in—these content me. [ama plain man dwelling in tents 
—I mean barns, and lodging-houses—these days. You 
have not forgiven me, Lilias, T can see. Yet I think you 
would if you knew half I’ve been through since my cred- 

(Continued on page 38.) 











HREE THOUSAND 
MILES FROM A 
POST-OFFICE. 


In my younger days I read with 
fascination the story of the Swiss Family 
Robinson, never dreaming that one day I too 
should live on a lone island in the midst of 
the sea, with five thousand miles of ocean 
rolling between me and America, three thou- 
sand miles from the nearest post-office, and 
on an island with no roads, no railroads, 
no stores, and no horses, where the postman’s 
knock is unheard and the daily paper is 
unknown—out of the line of the steamships, 
with but one certain communication with 
the outside world during the year. 

It is the strange things in life which are 
most often true, but I never realized how 
strange life might be till I found myself, 
one bright afternoon, taking leave of the 
ship that had brought us to our island home, 
— was sailing away to the busy outside 
world, leaving us to our solitude. 

Such a life has its drawbacks, undoubtedly, 
but it also has a certain charm of itsown. The 
curtain of silence may be lifted by the coming 
of a trading-vessel, bringing news from the 
home-land which is eagerly welcomed. We 
look on the fashions as things to be wondered 
at, but not adopted; and we think with satis- 
faction that here we set the fashions, with 
only too much certainty that they will be 
followed by our native neighbors 

As the ship disappears in the distance, we 
look around us. It is a small island, but 
thirty miles in circumference, yet so beauti- 
ful as to win the name of ‘‘Gem of the Pa- 
cific.” Mountains and hills and fertile val- 
leys, through which wind little fresh-water 
rivers; a bower of greenness and beauty, 
from the mountain-tops to the fringe of man- 
grove-trees which encircles the island. 

Our dwelling stands on a little plateau 
overlooking the sea. As we live under the 
equator, the house was built for coolness and 
comfort rather than for beauty of architect- 
ure—one thickness of boards, painted a soft 
gray, both inside and out, but no plaster and 
no paper on the walls. Every room on the 
first floor has a door opening on the wide ve- 
randa built on three sides of the house, so that 
the breeze—when there is a breeze—sweeps 
through. Straw matting on the floors, the sim 
plest of furniture, and as little of that as is 
compatible with comfort, it sounds as if house 
keeping would be one long holiday; and so 
it might, were it not for the dampness and 
the insects, which combine to make eternal 
vigilance the price of safety. 

Leave a pair of shoes exposed to the air a 
few days and they will be covered with a 
fuzzy mould; books must be kept in a close 
bookease, and even then must be thoroughly 
sunned every few weeks, or they too will be 
musty or mouldy, if indeed they be not rid 
died by insects 

Beds, tables, couches, must be insulated, 
the legs carefully wound with cotton moist 
ened with corrosive sublimate, else they will 
be infested with tiny red ants, as I know to my 
sorrow. TI once thought it entirely unneces- 
sary that beds should be insulated; as for cup- 
boards or tables where there was food, one 
could readily see the necessity of insulating 
them. But beds! The first night all went 
well, the second and third nights passed, and 
then the ants came. They drove me from 
the sheets to the blanket, and from the blank- 
et to the spread, and from the spread I re- 
tired in good order and left them in posses- 
sion. It was a week before I finally got 
rid of them, and then I insulated the bed. 

We have ants, and we have weevil, and 
we have lizards and centipedes and taran- 
tulas and scorpions, though the last three 
trouble us little. Occasionally the large 
land-crabs will take possession of our bed- 
rooms, but are easily persuaded to retire into 
their shells, and with the aid of a yardstick 
induced to depart. And we have rats; the 
island swarms with them, in-doors as well as 
out-of-doors. It is surprising how one can be- 
come accustomed to things, animate as well as 
inanimate. It is rather hard on the natives, 
though. They complain that the rats eat 
the bananas, the wild pigs eat the taro and 
yams, and the flying-foxes eat the bread- 
fruit. What is left the natives get 

It. is this food question, after all, that makes 
one realize most forcibly the isolation of this 
island life. All our flour, cereals, sugar, tea, 
and coffee, as well as potatoes and butter, in 
fact nearly all that combines to make up the 
menu of an American home, must be brought 
to us from over the seas. Canned meats and 
soups, vegetables and fruits, we order in 
quantities to last a year. Then these are 


supplemented from the treasures of our island | 
Pigs and chickens run wild over the | 


home 
mountains, pigeons we have for the shooting, 


| 











and for vegetables we have the bread-fruit | 


from the tree, and the taro or yam from the 
ground, to take the place of the ever-present 
potato of Christendom. Papaia, not inaptly 
styled ‘‘the squash that grows on trees,” 
pineapples, mangoes, soursops, and limes in 
abundance. Bananas we have in a dozen 
varieties—eating-bananas and cooking-bana- 
nas, big bananas and little bananas. I once 
taxed the c redulity of some small boys to the 
utmost by telling them that we had bananas 
a foot long, and that I once ate five bananas 
at a mouthful. I did not state, however, 
that the ones I ate were not quite two inches 
long, and a whole bunch of them hardly 
larger than a good-sized cluster of grapes. 
Our resources, then, are sufficiently ample; 
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but alas for the chef! Many are the lamen- 
tations in this land of ours over the incapacity 
of the maid, and especially the raw material 
who has is come over”; but even the 
least capable among them bes seen a dish, 
and knows a kuife or fork when she sees it. 
But to break in the natives of our island re- 
quires grace and ‘vigilance and perseverance 
more than most mortals are blessed with. 

You get a tender chicken, and explain 
to the cook how you wish it prepared. 
**Oh, he knows how —certainly he does!” 
So you leave him, and when the dinner hour 
arrives you find your misgivings have been 
only too well founded. The first thing to 
meet your eye is the pedal extremities of 
that fowl extended beseechingly from the 
soup-tureen; further investigation reveals 
the head. You order the dish removed, and 
the cook meets you with an injured expres- 
sion, and with an innocent ‘‘ You no want all 
of him—no?”’ 

Then it is almost literally “taking no 
thought for the morrow” with us. The ice- 
man has not yet penetrated our part of the 
island world, where the thermometer seldom 
stands below 78°, and never below 72°. The 
heat and dampness combine to prevent food 
from keeping any length of time. Meats 
prepared for dinner to-day may possibly be 
good for breakfast to-morrow, but certainly 
not for luncheon; 
home is rather bare, though the store-room 
is well filled. The daily menu is a matter 
requiring care and thought, however simple 
the meal may be. 

There is a fascination about our island 
home which makes us loath to leave it, and 
long to get back to it. You awake in the 





so the cupboard of our | 


early morning to hear the surf thundering | 


over the reef, and have the 
ocean bath before breakfast. 
later and the water will be 


luxury of an 
A few hours 
unpleasantly 


warm; fancy ocean bathing at a temperature | 


of 85°! 


Then comes breakfast, and you are | 


ready to do justice to perhaps a turtle steak, | 


bread-fruit baked on hot stones by the na- 
tives, bananas prepared in the same manner, 
and brought to the table a rich dark red, 
deliciously juicy, and of delicate flavor. 

Breakfast over, the 
mapped out, and the four-o’clock 
planned and in part prepared. 
Jaundry needs your attention; for natives 
whose highest idea of clothing has been a 
grass fringe or a mat know nothing of the 
mysterivs of tubs and washboards, and the 
more mysterious process of starching and 
ironing. How are they to know that flan- 
nels are not to be starched stiff as a board, 
and ironed into a semblance of nothing this 
world has ever before seen? Our laundry- 
man beams upon us, and we are silent. 

And so the day goes by till night falls, for 
we have no twilight in our island home; the 
stars shine out, and the Southern Cross flings 
out its gleaming rays athwart the sky. 

E. Toropora Crospy. 


dinner 
Then the 


ADvVIcE TO MorHers.—Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
we a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
—{ Adv. 


MODERN CIVILIZATION. 


It is observed that nature’s supply of food for 


infants is lacking in the higher civilization; but 
& deficiency is perfectly supplied by the use 

the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Mink {Adv.] 


A REMARKABLE TRAIN TO FLORIDA, 

FLoripa Suort Line Limitep, via Pennsylvania 
R. R.,Southern Ry., and Florida Central and Peninsu 
lar R. R., resumes service Jan. 16th. Dining, Library, 
Observation, C ompartment, and Drawing Room sleep 
ing-cars, New York to St. Augustine ; also Drawing 
Room sleeping car to Aiken, S. C. Two other fast 
Express trains with perfect sleeping car ww", - 
toot" Aiken, Brunswick, and Augusta. N. Y. 
fices, 271 and 353 Broadway.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 


3 Breakfast 
&, 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


work of the day is | 


BAKING HINT. 


Some of the most excellent 
housekeepers are using, in ac- 
cordance with the old-fashioned 
recipe, soda and cream of tartar, 

or saleratus and sour milk, to make their 
cake, griddle - cakes, and tea - biscuit light. 
Now, if they will try the modern method, 
use Royal Baking Powder instead of the old 
mixture, they will find it ever so much less 
trouble, and the result of their baking will 
be greatly —— 

The Royal Baking Powder insures the ab- 
sence of all acidity or alkalinity in the food, 
ove of which always results es the old- 
fashioned way because of the impossibility 
of mixing the cream of tartar and soda or 
sour milk in the proper proportions. 

Royal makes the lightest, whitest, and 
most delicious food possible to the art of the 
baker, and such as comes only from the use 
of a powder absolutely pure and of uniform 
strength. 

The ingredients of the Royal Powder are 

rfectly combined. It never makes yel- 
ow biscuit nor bitter - tasted food.—Bakers’ 
Journal. 


No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 


break. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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AMERICAN Soups: HOW 


pint 


Ewe ee i rr ar oe ee ee ie 


37 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soar 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ 
alkali. 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 


free 
There are a thou- 


is pure; no 





trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 


All sorts of storés sell it. especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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“Cabbages, Leeks, Celery, Lettuce and Onions are cut by hand.’’ 


Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘* FRANCo- 
THEY 


ARE MADE.’’ A copy of this 


artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


{23" The Franco-American Soups are 

packed in quart, 
cans, 
sell them. 
Mark on each package, so as to 
avoid imitations or substitutions. 


pint, and half- 
All leading grocers 
Watch for our Trade 


The Franco-American Food Co. 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 








ions of 


Sold on instaiments. 





every oun anc 
twenty five years. 


— We x 
~ have the largest man 
factory in the world from 
which we sell direct to the con. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ong the profits of the dealer and the com 
agents. No money required 
= mi aerate has been shipped on a0 day eee 





$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 
PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Continued from page 36.) 
iters made me leave Cairn Edward at the run, I had not 
time to sny ‘good-by,’ Lilias, but I meant to send for 
you. Ldid indeed. But for a while 1 had no money and 


things went awry Then they told me you were dead!” 


Hle paused as he came to the end of this speech, and 
scanned her face with a certain wistfulness for any an- 
swerTring { 


sentimen 


No,” he said, without resentment or disappointment, 
you have not forgiven me, and I can’t wonder. Eight 
years ago I was a baddish sort of an egg, I admit; but 
I've suffered for it. And you—still going on in the same 
old way? Your father still alive? Down on me deader 


than knives, cursed me like what's-his-name wading into 
the priests of Baal before he knifed them.” 
My ilive,” said Lilias, briefly. 
Christopher Kennedy smiled fatuously, and held out 
his hand for her to help him to rise. But as she ap 
parently looked through it he examined that member 
carefully on both sides, as if he had never remarked it 


father is still 


before and was woudering whence it could have come 
Ah, that is better,” he said; “* you've gone off a bit in 
oks yourself, you know, Lilias—time and so on. But 
you are well dressed and presperous looking. Had a 


t of sweethearts since Christopher Kennedy used to 
ome from over the hills and far away to see you when 


Phoebus bids arise 


| have been married four years!” said Lilias Mac 
Walter, with curt directness I am on my way home 
now 

What cried the man, with a little wince, as if he 


had been stricken on the face by an unseen hand. *“ Mar 
ried? Youcannot be married! You and I were married! 
You cannot have forgotten! Why, poor French and that 
maid of yours (a piece she was!) witnessed it, and French 
wrote the lines—wrote them in style, too.” 

Without the least feeling in her face, Lilias Mac Walter 
eyed the man who now stood unsteadily on his feet, with 
hand the stem. of the alder-bush. As he stam- 
mered his shambling sentences, she confronted him with 
a calmness which astonished herself. 

Perhaps you never heard of Mary 


ome 


on 


sisset, daughter 


of Alexander Bisset, of Ship Row, in the town and par 
ish of Sandhaven?” she said, quoting readily a name and 
style that was graven upon her heart She had often 
wondered what Mary Bisset was like and what became 
of he 


t 
‘*Mary Bisset?” said the man, doubtfully, passing his 


hand across his brow as if to clear his mind and keep it 
from wandering Yes, yes; certainly I knew Mary Bis- 
set when I was a lad. That was the bonny fisher lass 


Walter Mac Walter 
Do not lie to me again, Christopher Kennedy!” said 
the woman, ‘*‘ The man you name is my husband!” 
Your husband—Walter MacWalter?” the sobered 
drunkard almost gasped. Then he recovered himself, 
and for the first time a spasm of anger crossed his face. 
Curse him! He has crossed me twice! Let Walter 
Mac Walter have a care! There is still something here 
that can strike!” 
He brought his hand with a large gesture down upon 
iis breast, a movement which in such a wreck of a man 


that 
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looked merely pitiful. 
woman, 

** Aye,” he cried, in a shrill, wavering voice, ‘* and you, 
Lilias—you are twice married, and your husbands both 
alive! Bigamy!—that’s the name for it. It has an ugly 
sound. They give ten years for bigamy—Lilias Kennedy 
alias Lilias Mac Walter.” 

The woman smiled mee hs 

“ It is Christopher Kennedy, not Lilias Mac Walter, who 
stands within the danger of that,” she suid, with a chill 
scorn. ‘“ Think rather of Mary Bisset whom you married 
and deserted, as afterwards you married and deserted me. 
That marriage made nothing of mine—and broke my 
heart as well!” 

*‘I—marry Mary Bisset?” cried Christopher Kennedy 
in blank astonishment. ‘‘ Why, it was Walter—” 

He stopped suddenly, as if he had found that way 
blocked and had perforce to try another. 

* But, after all, why should I fret you?” he said. “Iam 
derelict, cast away, bound for the darkness, and he who 
would keep me insensible till I died would be my best 
friend. Yes, yes. Of course I married Mary Bisset 
But long, long ago, poor thing! has Mary Bisset been in 
her resting-grave, as says old Patrick the Peddler. For- 
give me, Lilias; I had forgotten for the moment. I for- 
get all things now!” 

He steadied himself on his feet, and lifting stiffly a bun- 
die in a blue handkerchief, and a well-worn stick which 
lay among the sedges where he had fallen, he addressed 
himself to the path over the bill. 

Lilias MacWalter walked silently by his side till they 
came to the crest of the moorland where they had parted 
that summer morning eight years ago. Then with one 
accord they stopped, and facing about, looked at each 
other. The man retained his gray pallor. The marled 
blotches were now scarcely visible. The puffy swelling 
beneath the eyes had fallen in, and instead of the rubi 
cund countenance purple as a plum, the withered skin 
hung loosely about a haggard and desperate face. 

* Forty years of age this day, Lilias,” he said, smiling. 
**It was luck that brought us together on my birthday. 
Say that you forgive me before I go. You will never 
see me again.” 

A sudden light of joy flashed into full glow over the 
woman's weary face. 

‘*Ah,” he said, sadly, “‘that makes you glad, does it? 
Once the thought of it would have brought the tears 
starting from your eyes.” 

“I do forgive you, God knows,” she said, gently; “ but 
now go. And God himself keep and forgive you, and 
bring you to better things than these!” 

‘**Do not fear. I have made me like a brute and worse, 
but I am not brutal; I will betake me far enough away 
out of your sight, that a respectable woman like Mistress 
Mac Walter may never again be offended by the sight of 
that which I have made of myself.” 

He looked down with a curiously sheepish air, and 
rubbed the boot through which a stockingless toe looked 
with broadly farcical effect, in the dust of the little turn 
of road where the cart-track of the quarry ended 

** You do not happen to have any money about you?” 
he said, locking slyly sideways at her 





Then he turned swiftly upon the 
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Lilias started and put her hand into her pocket. ‘‘ You 
will not drink it?” she said, quaveringly. She felt that 
she could not refuse. Yet what could a promise mean 
from Christopher Kennedy. 

**No,” he said, firmly. Then with a weakening of the 
voice, “‘ That is, I will try not.” 

Lilias Mac Walter took out her purse. 

‘For the boy’s sake,” she murmured to herself, “I 
cannot afford to quarrel with him.” 

There were two pounds in the purse, and some silver. 
She put one of the notes into his shaking palm. His eyes 
were fixed on the other in her unshut purse. 

“You will go away if I give you this?” she queried, 
her mina divided between hope and fear. ‘* You will 
promise to go straight to Cairn Edward and to. morrow to 
Dumfries if I give you this other? It is all I have!” 

“I swear it!” said the drunkard. And meant to keep 
his word. 

As Christopher Kennedy took the second pound from 
her hand he gripped her fingers and held them « moment 
in his. For a moment she tried to withdraw them, But 
finally she let them remain. 

* For the boy’s sake!” she thought, in the ashen deeps of 
her heart. 

‘* Vive memor amoris nostri—et vale!” said Christopher 
Kennedy, in his old drolling voice, but with a firm grip 
of his fingers. 

** What does that mean?” said the woman, just as she 
used to do. 

It means ‘Good-by, and do not quite forget!’” he 
said, and let her hand drop. He looked at her a long 
while before saying another word. “The fire is burned 
out. And the ashes of it have made all the waters bitter. 
Marah—marah, let them be called, for they are exceed- 
ing bitter!” 

And again he made the large gesture of one who sows 
the wind. 

‘*Good-by!” she said, simply. And with bowed head 
she took her way towards the distant bunch of trees under 
which nestled the mansion-house of Kirkoswald, aglitter 
with plate-glass and red sandstone. 

The man stood watching her as she went down the moor 
edges. He watched her as she came to the stile at the 
head of the grass parks. His eyes did not leave her for 
a moment till she became a black dot scarce discernible 
above the green of the corn as she passed on towards 
the house. 

When she had vanished finally from his sight, Chris- 
topher Kennedy lifted his hand and kissed it towards 
her with something of his old graceful manner. 

“Why should you bear the burden, love Lilias,” he 
said, ** when such a wreck as I am can bear it for you?” 

He turned again at the top of the hill and looked once 
more at the green clump of trees behind which Kirkos 
wald was hidden, 

** Ave atque vale!” said the classical master; “* being (as 
I hope) about to die, I salute you.” 

His hand stole to his pocket. He fingered the two notes, 
and as he did so his mood changed. ‘‘ Now I wonder 
where the nearest public house is?” he added. 

The classical master had once more become the tramp, 


(ro Bk oonTINGED.) 











BY ADALINE W. STERLING 


COLLEGE DAYS. AND THEIR “SEQUE. 








O. 1V.—CHOICE OF WORK— 
PROFESSION. 


Havene settled to her satisfaction the ques- 
tion of a right to work, if such query were 
the college woman who takes up business or 
professional life will find the step has a deeper significance 
than the mere matter of gaining a livelihood or carrying 
out atheory. At the very outset there are sundry stern 
facts to be grasped and many disillusions to be experi- 
enced, for one enters upon a race in which there is *‘ no 
favor,” even if there is not always ‘‘a fair field.” The 
workaday world is busy and selfish, and has no time for 
medieval chivalry, though it has its own code of man 
ners, Which are not exactly up to the drawing-room 
standard, Entering the portals of business life, women 
must therefore leave hope of tender consideration behind, 
and can plead no sex distinction in work. That question 
may be summed up in the homely proverb about the 
resting-place of the tub; in like manner, a woman's efforts 
must stand on their own merits, and take their chances 
of suecess or failure. Then, too, preliminary apprentice- 
ship and persistent effort are demanded in most callings 
before skill is attained or satisfactory recompense is as- 
This may seem hard doctrine to the woman who 
has led her class and has been foremost in the college 
world, but it is just the difference between theory and 
practice which gives pertinency to this dogma And 
though circumstances may change her plans and turn her 
life in other directions, the alumna should not, in fairness 
to her best development, undertake work as “a stop-gap 
or as an anchor to windward pending the arrival of the 
right man Of course the writer is making this sugges 
tion, and accompanies it with the apology the situation 
may demand; but then such a circumstance has been 
known to happen 

But whether for a time long or short, what occupation 
shall the college woman follow? Probably professional 
life of some kind offers the greatest attraction, and teach- 
ing usually comes first on the réle. At first glance this 
profession would seem to be overcrowded, and such is the 
case if applicants limit their choice to private schools in a 
few of the large cities But the teaching field is wide; 
some fourteen million children are gathered into the pub- 
lic schools of the country, demanding the services of three 
or four hundred thousand teachers. Public-school educa- 
tion is making gigantic strides in improved methods and 
enlarged curriculum. The school-house forms a promi- 
nent feature of every new Western and Southern settle- 
ment, and it will be the most important agent of civiliza- 
tion in the new territory which the Spanish war has given 
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sured 





us. Under all these circumstances there is a steady de- 
mand for college-trained teachers, and in the noble army 
of instructors women constitute the greater force. Then 
there are the secondary schools, which naturally draw 
their supply from graduate sources and the institutions 
ranked as *‘ fashionable,” which nevertheless find it ex 
yedient to include a bachelor of arts among their faculty. 

he college woman has the advantages of thorough edu- 
eation and culture. If she has inborn sympathy with 
childhood and love for children, and the ability to im- 
part her knowledge in an attractive manner, her equip- 
ment is complete. A short course of training in methods 
is all she needs before entering upon the actual work of 
the school-room. As to the rewards of the profession, 
though not altogether commensurate with the labor, they 
offer a fair income. 

If one feels that teaching is not her vocation, perhaps 
she can heal, not in the Christian Science acceptation of 
the term, but in the orthodox fashion taught in schools of 
medicine. The aspirant for medical honors must be ro- 
bust in body to stand the four years of hare work; she 
must be strong in mind and well poised in spirit to rise 
above circumstances and surroundings often disagreeable, 
and she should have a thorough understanding with her 
nerves. The training she needs can be obtained in New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Ann Arbor, 
where there are medical schools and colleges especially 
for women. Perhaps the best advantages are to be had 
in Philadelphia, if one’s medical faith is allopathic, After 
graduation the newly fledged doctor will be fortunate if 
she can secure a hospital appointment or if she can pro- 
cure dispensary work. Next best is to be taken in. scrip 
turally, by some older physician. The best field for 
the young doctor is in a suburban town or in some coun 
try place where the natural ills of the flesh prevail and 
physicians are few. In the latter locality the doctor may 
find herself missionary also, healer of mind as well as body. 

Akin to the study of medicine is the art of the trained 
nurse, quite as important a factor in illness. This calling 
requires even more endurance than must be brought to 
the practice of medicine. It needs, besides great patience, 
tact and a bright, hopeful nature. What is true of the 
physical condition of the physician is equally true of the 
trained nurse. She must have nerves in perfect control, 
and a genius for enduring the stern prose of the sick- 
room. Training-schools for nurses are connected with all 
large hospitals; the average course requires two years, 
and after graduation a clever nurse need seldom have 
idle time. 

Perhaps some alumna will take Portia for her life réle, 
Well, since Justice has from time immemorial been a 
goddess, it is no more than fair that women should ex- 





pound her theories. The women who wish to study 
law have found opportunity; they have taken offices 
and begun practice, and beyond a flamboyant notice in 
some ** woman's page ” no great stir has followed. Women 
in law are still in the experimental stage, though they are 
proving their capability in office-work. As to actual ap- 
pearance in the court-room, the temple of Justice is not 
yet sufficiently ideal in its surroundings for this to be 
either a pleasant spectacle or an agreeable ex perience. 

Journalism offers a glittering bait to many college wo- 
men, especially to those who have the pen of a ready writer, 
and to such come visions of wise emanations on great ques- 
tions from the editorial chair, or of the literary department, 
of some prominent journal managed on truly academic 
principles. These are dreams indeed. For, lo! while the 
aspirants are many, the editors are few, with never a wo- 
man among them, except for that hybrid page assigned 
to “the woman's department,” and this latter position 
comes usually as a matter of promotion from reportorial 
ranks, There is no chance to win literary laurels in news- 
paper work, for the first principle of the journalistic cate 
chism is “don't be literary,” and the tyro may be sure 
that if she transgresses her finest passages will be ruth- 
lessly scored by the editor's blue pencil. To bea journalist 
means to begin work as a reporter, gathering news suited 
to “the woman’s page,” interviewing actress or pbilan- 
thropist, as the case may be; to hold one’s self in readiness 
for assigriments in avenue or alley, in town or country; to 
do weddings and funerals, club meetings and patriotic 
gatherings; to describe a gown, a play, or a picture with 
equal facility; to be able to rush into the office at the latest 
possible moment and dash off copy as wanted, and to know 
no fixed times and seasons for meals or sleep. After suffi- 
cient of this training a reporter may advance to be editor 
of * the woman's page,” and have the authority to send 
other young women out on quests; or she may have charge 
of the section of the Sunday edition, may even contribute 
occasional paragraphs to the sacred fourth page, or may 
do special articles on space. This, roughly speaking, is 
the extent of woman’s work on a daily newspaper, and for 
her labors she may receive a salary ranging from fifteen to 
thirty-five dollars a week. 

But the guild of the pen has also other fields. In the 
making of periodicals and magazines there are positions 
for intelligent women to fill as editors’ assistants, heads of 
literary departments, correctors and revisers of copy, and 
the like. Then authorship is an open class. Just here 
there are one or two danger-signals to be observed—put 
no trust in literary bureaus which profess to find exger 
publishers, try no reader's patience with pen-written copy, 
avoid ribbon-tied manuscripts, and be direct in the com- 
munications which accompany your bantlings. 
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A New-Yorxen.—The correct and usual way of seat- | 


ing the bridal party at a wedding entertainment is for 
the groom to sit at one end of the table, the bride at 
the other end, the best man on the bride's right, and 
the maid of honor or first bridemaid on the groom's 
right. The other bridemaids and the ushers are placed 
wherever seems best. Asa ueual thing, the parents of 
the bride and of the groom do not sit at the same table 
with the immediute bridal party, but at another table, 
together with the near relatives on both sides, and per- 
haps the minister who officiated at the wedding and 
his wife; but if it seems desirable to have the parents 
at the bridal table, it is perfectly proper to seat them 
there. There are certain distinctive features of a 
bridal table which must be in evidence. One is the 
wedding or bride cake, and as the table in question is 
to be decorated in pink, this cake should be the central 
ornament, and should be surrounded with a wreath of 
pink rosea, The place-cards should be pink, and have 
the initials of the bride and groom woven together for 
decoration, and the souvenirs should be small pink 
eatin boxes containing wedding-cake. Of course, like 
the table arranged for any sit-down entertainment, 
there will be candles burning under little pink shades, 
and vases of flowers placed at the corners of the table 
or near the centre, and little dishes of pink bonbons 
and small pink frosted cakes and pink ices for dessert, 
and as mach pink as possible introduced into the 
garnishing of the different dishes. I should advise 
having a bride cake on the table instead of a regular 
wedding-cake, for the cutting of the former, after the 
repast is over, by the bride, and the finding by the 
bridemaids of the ring,thimble,and coin which are hid- 
den in iis depths, make such an amusing feature of the 
entertainment, and is such a good way of fAniehing it. 

The prettiest way to make an aisle for the bridal 
party at a house wedding is for four children to enter 
the room where the ceremony will be, just before the 
bridal party come in, and separate the guests into two 
groups by stretching two pieces of white ribbon the 
length of the room; a child stands at each end of the 
two pieces of ribbon, holding it while the bridal party 
walk up between and during the service. Ushers may 
hold the ribbon instead of children, or the ends may 
be fastened around plants which are placed at the four 
requisite corners, When there is no side door through 
which the groom and best man may enter the room at 
a house wedding, they come in just before the bridal 
party and just after the minister by the principal door. 
' Mas. M. H.—One of the pleasantest kinds of pro- 
gressive parties is where a different game is played at 
each table, instead of the same game at all. You 
have abundant facilities for giving this sort of an 
entertainment withoat using cards. Have one table 
arranged for playing dominoes, another for tiddlede- 
winks, and another for checkers ; that will make your 
three tables, The head table regulates the time for 
the others, so there should be on that table a small 
bell ; and on all the tables there should be little dishes 
of red and blue wafers or «tars for the guests to paste 
on the score-carda, or, what is prettier, you can pro- 
vide little belis sewed to one-inch biue and red ribbons 
for the quests to pin on to their coats and waists to 
indicate theirscores. You should arrange some pretty 
method for the guests to find their partners at the be- 
ginning of the evening. One of the best plane I know 
is by means of quotations, Decorate each of the 
score-cards with half of a quotation, so that two cards 
make a complete quotation; the lady and gentleman 
whose cards fit together will begin to play together. 
The method for playing a progressive game is os ful- 
lows: The guests take their seats at the tables, and, 
when they are all ready to play, a bell is rang and all 
start at the same time; when those at the head table 
have finished their game they ring the bell and all 
stop playing; those who have won stick a blue star or 
wafer on their cards, or pin on a bell with a bine rib- 
bon, and move np one table; those who lose pin on a 
red ribbon or stick on a red wafer or star, and remain 
where they are. After the games have been played a 
certain length of time they are stopped, and the prizes 
are given; the man and woman who have the largest 
number of biue stars or ribbons win the first prizes, 
those with the most red ribbons get a consolation 
prize. Nothing is better for prizes than books, candy 
in a pretty basket or box, a good photograph, and, 
what is sure to canse fun for the gentleman's consola- 
tion prize, a tiny live kitten. I should advise you to 
serve the supper at the small tables after the playing 
is over, Here is a very simple but dainty menn: 


Hot bouillon. 
Chicken salad, lettuce sandwiches, stuffed olives. 
Wine jelly and whipped cream, cake. 
Black coffee, bonbons. 


Get the canned bouillon and heat it, and make the 
Jelly in small individual moulds, with candied cherries 
and angelica shredded, and the supper will be most 
easy to provide and quite enough... I should advise you, 
as the hostess, not to play during the evening; you 
will have other things besides the game on your mind, 
and if you are not playing you will be free to walk 
about among the tables and see that everything is 
going well; bat if you wish to play you may with per- 
fect propriety do so, and as it will be such a small 
party yon may he able to manage everything before- 
hand, so that there will be nothing for you 10 do after 
your guests arrive, 


W. 8. B.—A caller, a man or a woman, when taking 
leave of the hostess, her danghter, and a girl and a 
man who are aleo present, should shake hands first 
with the hostess, then with her danghter, then with 
the girl, and last with the man, or, if the caller does 
not know the latter two well, he need only bow his 
adieux and say a polite word or two of farewell to them, 


C.—Peresonally and from my point of view as a host- 
eas, I think that one should arrive at the house where 
one is invited to a dinver or a lancheon at exactly the 
hour mentioned in the invitation. The proper thing 
at a formal function is to get to the honse ten minutes 
after the hour of the meal, and to be announced in the 
drawing-room five minutes later, but where one is in- 
vited to an informal dinner or luncheon it is a different 
matter. The host, with the lady who is the guest of 
honor, leads the way into the dining-room at a dinner; 
at a lancheon the hostess leads the way alone or with 
one of the guests. It would be quite correct for an 
engaged girl to call with her faneé on a girl acquaint- 
ance who has come a stranger to the city where the 
former lives, 
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CUISINE 


CHILLED COOKERY. 


XTREMES ARE TO BE LESS DEP- 
F recated in the cuisine than anywhere 
else. In this connection one may apt- 
| ly quote Dickens's Captain Swosser, who 
used to say, in his figurative naval way, that 
“if you had to make pitch hot, it could not 
be too hot, and that if one had only to swab 
the deck, he should do it as if Davy Jones 
were after him.” So with cookery. If it 
is to be hot, it cannot be too hot, and if it is 
to be cold, it can hardly be too thoroughly 
chilled. 

Every one has suffered more or less from 
partaking of food bronght to the table luke- 
warm, or from having eatables that should 
be piping hot served on cold plates. It may 
not be quite as unpleasant to find food that 
should be cold served in a tepid condition, 
but it is still exceedingly disagreeable. More- 
over, it is almost invariably a sign of bad 
management. Where it is possible to say 
of a meal, as a critic once did of a supper 
served in a New York mansion where care- 
fulness was less common than cordiality, 
that the only article that was cold was the 
oysters, and the only one warm the ices, it is 
sufe to conclude that the hostess does not 
understand ber business. 

Chilled cookery of various kinds has won 
great popularity during the last five or ten 
years, There was a time when the only cold 
courses at a luncheon or a dinner would 
be the ices or jellies and the salad, and it 
never seemed to occur to caterers that any- 
thing else could be good cold. Little by 
little innovations in this line have made 
their way. These began, perbaps, with 
hova-d euvres—olives, radishes, almonds, and 
the like. Then came the introduction of 
such entrées as meats, fish, and pdté de foie 
gras iv aspic; and after these cold appetizers 
or savories at the beginning of a meal, 
bouillon and consomme were served cold. 
Fruits were thoroughly chilled before they 
were put on the table. New salads were 
invented-and unusual entrées devised. Now 
a luncheon or dinner of ceremony is hardly 
considered complete without at least one 
cold course besides the salad and sweets, 
and in the ordinary meal of the household 
attractive cold dishes are winning their 
way 

The adjective ‘‘ attractive” is used advis- 
edly, for cold dishes of a kind have always 
been with us. The remains of yesterday's 
plain roast or boiled, cut into slices of a 
thickness that varied with the skill of the 
carver; rare and—sometimes because of their 
rarity—ill- dressed salads appeared and re- 
appeared with a monotony little short of 
deadly. The hot roast of beef or boiled le 
of mutton of one day always meant cok 
meat the day following. No wonder that 
under such circumstances many persons 
should have acquired an intense distaste for 
“cold victuals” in any shape—a distaste 
that no later introduction to well-prepared 
chilled cookery has enabled them to over- 
come. 

There is no excuse whatever for the rising 
generation keeping any such prejudices. 
Few are the homes in this day where there 
is not some knowledge of how to make left- 
overs into savory hot dishes. In this branch 
of learning the chafing-dish has been of 
incalculable service, and the housekeeping 
books and periodicals all over the country, 
devoted to simplifying the cares of the 
housekeeper, are worthy of every praise. 
Yet there are still many good managers 
who claim acquaintance with all there is to 
be told about warming over cold meats and 
vegetables in appetizing form, who may 
even be competent mistresses of the chafing- 
dish, and who are still lamentably iguorant 
of the resources of chilled cookery. Such 
women know very little of simple salads. 
Their ideas of mayonnaise are of the vaguest 
nature. Many of them have never even 
heard of vegetable jellies, and meat aspic 
is by them regarded as a most troublesome 
and expensive compound, hardly within the 
compass of any one except a French cook, 
and only to be served on very great occa- 
sions. 

Yet chilled cookery is a branch of culinary 
art well worthy of study not only with a 
view to preparing elaborate entrées, but also 
as an aid to the housekeeper who wishes to 
render her home table attractive every day 
and for her own family. She will find 
knowledge in this line most useful in hot 
weather, and not to be despised when, for 

| any reason, she is not able to gain full ac- 
cess to the kitchen range. With a know- 
ledge of chilled cookery and a chafing-dish 
she need never be at a loss to provide an 
appetizing week-day lunch or Sunday-night 
tea. 

First of all, of course, attention should be 
turned to salads. The knack of making a 
good French dressing and a satisfactory 

| mayonnaise is a sine qua non. Both are 
simple and easily mastered, and there is not 
a good modern general cookery-book that 
| does not contain explicit directions for both. 
With them all sorts of meat and poultry and 
fish and vegetable remains may be converted 
into dainty dishes. The left-over cold boiled 
or baked fish is indeed always delicious in 
a hot entrée, but it is no less excellent in a 





salad, either alone or pieced out with hard- 
boiled eggs sliced or quartered. Cold beets 
or string-beans, green peuse or potatoes, 
cauliflower or green corn are all available 
for salad, and no less admirable than such 
uncooked vegetables as celery, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, and lettuce, or such fruits as or- 
anges, grape-fruit, pineapple, and melons. 
Cold meat of almost any kind is good for 
this purpose, and hard-boiled eggs may be 
used alone or to supplement other mate- 
rials. 

But although chilled cookery may begin 
with salads, it certainly does not stop there, 
nor even a long way beyond them. Aspic 
jelly, the much dreaded, is no more difficult 
to compound than a simple wine or lemon 
jelly, and is an invaluable accompaniment 
to cold meat. Whether the jelly is chopped 
into irregular dice and heaped about the 
meat, or the meat cut into cubes or small 
slices and served in the jelly, is immaterial. 
This same aspic is an excellent adjunct to 
salad of almost any kind. Hardly less valua- 
ble than meat aspic, and more pleasing to 
many palates, is jelly of tomatoes or cucum- 
ber. ‘These are certainly less expensive than 
the aspic from meat, and the tomato can be 
made from the liquid part of a can of toma- 
toes at-any season of the year. Fish jelly is 
also good, especially when formed in a mould 
and enclosing oysters or shrimps or both. 
Any of these may be served with lettuce and 
a French or mayonnaise dressing. 

Chilled soups have long been in vogue on 
the other side of the water, and are gain- 
ing a place in the United States. Consommé 
or bouillon made of chicken or beef or 
veal may be served ice cold, and there are 
certain fruit soups that come to us from our 
German cousins that are by no means to be 
despised. 

Many of the little appetizers with which 
large dinners are often begun or ended are 
excellent on the home table. Such are sand- 
wiches of fish, flesh, and fowl, anchovies, 
caviare, clieese, lettuce, daintily prepared on 
thin bread and butter. For these appetizers 
there are many such fillings as pastes of 
shrimps, bloaters, sardines, meat and poul- 
try, patés, etc. ‘They seldom fail to become 
popular as soon as known, and are of use in 
compounding the more elaborate entrées that 
are perhaps hardly in place except at a cere- 
monious meal. 

Fresh fruits can scarcely come under the 
head of cookery, but no one who knows what 
they are when iced, and what they are when 
half chilled, can fail to prefer them in the 
former condition. There is not time nor 
space here to enter into the great question 
of after-dinner sweets, and indeed this is a 
point upon which American housekeepers 
need few instructions. In that point of 
kitchen learning they are perhaps farther 
advanced than in any other. 

The general and liberal use of ice in the 
American cuisine renders chilled cookery 
with us a comparatively simple affair. That 
housekeeper must be indeed impecunious 
who does not own a refrigerator which the 
ice-man replenishes from four to six times a 
week. Even in the country the farmer's 
wife has an ice-house to supplement her cool 
cellar. The economy one sees practised in 
foreign countries, where iced water is prac- 
tically never used, and ices a rare treat re- 
served for hot weather, is unknown in the 
temperate and semi-tropical parts of the 
United States. 

Meat Aspic.—Oue pint good consommé 
or clear soup. The canned bouillon or con- 
sommé can be used for this purpose if it is 
not convenient to make the other. Half-box 
gelatine; half-cup cold water; one table- 
spoonful tarragon vinegar; salt and pepper 
to taste. Soak the gelatine an hour in the 
cold water. Heat the consommé to boiling, 
and unless it is very well seasoned it is wise 
to cook in it for fifteen minutes a half-onion 
sliced, a slice of carrot, and a stalk of celery 
Pour the consommé upon the gelatine, stir 
until it is dissolved, add the vinegar and sea- 
soning, and strain through a cloth. If it is 
to be cut into dice for garnishing, it may be 
placed to form in a plain mould or pan wet 
with cold water. If, on the contrary, meat, 
chicken, or eggs are to be jellied in it, the 
aspic must be allowed to become partially 
cold before they are arranged in a mould 
and the jelly poured upon them. It will take 
probably three or four hours to become firm 
in cold weather, and longer in warm. Set it 
on the ice for some time before serving. 
Either chicken or beef consommé may be 
used, but it must be very clear. 

Tomato Aspie.—Boil an onion and a stalk 
of celery for twenty minutes in a pint of 
tomato liquor. Strain and pour upon half 
a box of gelatine which has been soaked an 
hour in a half-cup of cold water. If the 
tomato is very tart, a teaspoonful of white 
sugar may be added with the salt and pep- 
per used in seasoning. Strain through a 
thick cloth and set to form in one large 
mould or several small ones. If the latter, 
each ~ shape may be served on a lettuce 
leaf, and masked with mayonnaise. This 
jelly is delicious with cold meat or poultry, 
and there is no daintier dish than tomato 
aspic formed in a border mould with celery 
salad filling the hollow centre. 

Curistine TERHUNE HERRICK. 
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8. R. E.—I can assure you that it is a great pleaxure 
to anewer such ab appreciative correspondent as you. 
Yes, it is at present correct for the groom, best man, 
ushers, and all the men of the bridal party to wear 
white or light-colored kid gloves at an evening wed- 
ding ; 80, you see, you were correct in your conjecture. 


Graor.—A married woman may with perfect pro- 
priety use her father's and her own family coat of arms 
on her stationery in preference to using ber hue- 
band’s coat of arma, if she chooses to do so; and if her 
husband does not boast of any particular heraldic de- 
vice it is quite correct for her to use the one which 
has belonged to her own family for, a# you say, “ sev- 
eral hundred years.” The laws of heraldry are not 
strictly followed in this country, eo that we can do 
pretty mach what we choose individually with our 
coats of arms, You may omit the crest and the motto 
from your die if you like. My particular preference 
is to have on one’s stationery as inconspicuous a de- 
vice as possible, and to have it printed in gold, silver, 
bronze, or white. A large coat of arme stamped in 
different coiors would be in bad taste, and you show 
very good jadgment in wanting only what is qviet and 
refined. 


Neroan.—It happens frequently that when it is un- 
desirable for a young girl, on accoant of her youth 
or for some other good reason, to come oat in the 
place where she lives immediately after finishing 
school, that she goes away for a winter, and with seme 
near relative as a chaperon, goes into society more or 
less in another town. It also often happens that a 
débutante is introduced into society under the wing 
of an older sister, lnstead of by her mother, if for some 
good reason her mother cannot matronigze her. You 
see you have, therefore, a precedent both in introducing 
your sister, who is nineteen years old, to every one on 
your calling list, and in allowing ber to go out while 
she is with you during this winter. Because you give 
a tea to introduce her, it need not interfere with any 
plan your mother may have to give her a débutante'’s 
coming-out reception later in her own town; indeed, 
the tea you give will not in the least cancel your mo- 
ther’s obligation of giving a reception at which the 
young girl shall make her initial bow to the world of 
her own home among her mother's friends. The es- 
tablished way of introducing a débutante is at an after- 
noon reception, The cards of invitation, which are 
sent about two weeks before the function, read: 


Mrs. Charles Smith, 
Miss Smith 
At Home 
Thuraday afternoon, December the first, 
from four until eeven o'clock. 
101 Livingston Avenue, 


As I understand your letter, you do not with to give 
a regular reception for your sister, but a small tea, 
and the invitation for thix kind of a function may be, 
as you enggest, your own visiting-cards with “To 
meet Mies Smith” written on them, and the date of 
the tea also written in one corner. The function will 
be informal, but will anewer the purpose of introducing 
your sister to all your friends, so that she will be more 
at her ease and better known than if she went into 
society as a stranger. “ How to entertain” opens a 
wide fie)d of inquiry. A tea is the simplest and easiest 
kind of an entertainment to give, for the only essential 
requisites for its success are prettily arranged receiv- 
ing-roome, with aa many flowers as one can afford, a 
gracious hostess who stands during the houre of the 
function to receive her guests and is properly dressed 
in a becoming high-necked bouse dress, a few other 
ladies, who also receive in pretty dresses, and a dainty 
tea table, which may be presided over by a woman 
friend or two of the hostess, It is only necessary to 
serve a modest menu of tea, chocolate, or bouillon, 
assorted saudwiches, fancy cakes, bonbows, and per- 
haps a mild punch. The other factors to the tea’s suc- 
cess are well-trained servants, who may assist in serv- 
ing the tea and are alert to open and shut the front 
door for the guests, and pleasant weather, and the 
last is not the least essential of all. But while this 
kind of an entertainment is the easiest kind to give, 


| and does very well to have once during a winter or a 








season, there are other—in my opinion, much more en- 
joyable—ways of showing one’s friends hospitality 
Nothing has as much possibility of pleasure as a emali 


| dinner of six or eight guests, where a simple but well- 


ordered and well-cooked menu of five or six courses is 
served and congenia) people are present. A woman's 
luncheon is also always taking. I advise you to give 
one or two dinners and a luncheon for your sister be- 
sides the tea, Certainly your husband may chaperon 
your sister to a ball, and she may with propriety go 
with her brother to a dance, althongh it is better for 
such a young girl to have an older person as an escort 
to depend upon in case of an emergency. The best 
cook-book that IT know is the Century Cook-book, pub- 
lished by the Century Company at $1 75. 


E..ten.—The correct form of invitation for an enter- 
tainment where an elocutioniat is to be the principal 
feature is worded : 


Mrs. James Smith 
requests the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mra. company 
on Thursday evening, December the first, 
at eight o'clock. 
Reading by 
Professor William White. 





101 Livingston Avenue. 


It is not necessary to mention your hashand's name ; 
and to send your own and your hushand’s visiting- 
cards with * To hear Professor White read ” wonld not 
be good form. If you think the above style of invitation 
too formal,you may with equal propriety use a personal 
note, written in something like the following form: 


My wean Mas. Swacz,—lIt will give Mr. Smith and 
myself great pleasure if you and Mr. Small will come 
in informally on Thursday evening, December the first, 
at eight o'clock, when we expect to have a few friends 
with us to hear Professor White read some selections. 
Hoping that you have no other engagement for that 
evening, I am Faithfully yours, 

Many Surrn. 


Nothing could be more informal than this kind of 
an invitation, and yet it is perfectly correct, even if 
you invite fifty or more persons 
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SINGER National ‘Costume Series 
ITALY (Lombardy) 


The people of Lombardy, one of the northern divi- 
sions of Italy, are very different from the Italians of 
the south. Their part of the country was once inhab- 
ited by the Longabardi, or Longbeards, from the 
north, who, uniting with the Italians, formed a 
people now possessing typical Italian grace and 
beauty combined with the vigor and ange 
verance of the Germanic tri 
In this division of Italy, iepens 
for its well-cultivated land, the 
mulberry, grape and chestnut are 
successfully grown, and much silk 
and wine are produced. 
The SinGer SEWING MACHINE 
is almost universally in use by the 
thrifty people of ones because 
of the simplicity of its mechanism, as 
well as the Company’s liberal policy 
with its customers. 
Our photograph shows an excellent type 
of Lombardy woman seated at a SINGER 
Sewinc Machine. Her costume, wuch 
more quiet in tone and simple in design than 
that worn by Italian women of the south, is 
peculiar only in the shape and trimming of 
a bonnet which, set far back on the head, 
frames her face, and brings her strongly- 
marked features into bold relief. 
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OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTLE FINGERS 


BY ANNIE WILLIS MoCULLOUGH. 
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vise as positively about it as V.— Woon. 


COLLECTION OF OLD CORKS, 
A some clothes-pins, a few peanuts, a 

bundle of wooden toothpicks, and 
wooden boxes of various sizes, will form a 
mass of material from which to give out 
no end of work when childish fingers want 
it. 

The corks and toothpicks will yield furni 
ture, cunning little milking-stools with three 
legs, tables, piano stools, and chairs. All these 
are made by merely using the toothpicks, or 
parts of them, as legs and large or small flat 
sections of cork as table tops or stool and 
chair seats. A chair back will need three 
or four pieces of toothpick as uprights, and 
several rows of cord carried along from one 
upright to another, with a firm twist around 
each. 

Add a few peanuts to the supply of corks 
and toothpicks, and the children can make 
little dolls. Use short fat peanuts for heads 
and larger ones for bodies, pegging them to- 
gether with small pieces of toothpick. Holes 
must be made with some sharp thin instru- 
ment in peanuts before the various pieces of 
toothpick used can be inserted. Legs are 
placed in the lower ends of peanut bodies, 
then stuck into slices of cork. By this de 
vice the dolls are made to stand alone. Girl 
| dolls will then need skirts of tissue-paper, 
gummed on. The upper parts of the bodies 
are easily disposed of by a copious use of 
e next best thing : = . a capes and shawls. For boy dolls arms are 
¢ for the waist, but it ~ - ; cut out of card-board, with little fists at the 

san Ace OF HUMAN GEN a ends, and gummed to the sides of the peanut 

—— = body. Faces are, of course, marked in ink 
The end of a peanut, where there is a beaklike 
o~ curve, is usually the end to use fora face. The 
— mo beak makes the nose. But invert a long pea 

“e- MOCEER. Si engne rently nut, making the beaklike curve into a chin, 
pred re Ne ramtig cating and draw pointed whiskers on it, Above that 
make eyes, nose, and mouth, leaving about 
half the peanut still above. Ink this upper 
half very black, for a drum-major’s hat. 
Mark straps and buttons on a large peanut 
that will represent the body, joining the two 
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ding costume, The groom is ex- 
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inless very well made, a bad tendency, if 
r plan, to droop at the side, but the 
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d on the shoulders in front, the 
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ar shirt sleeves, with the caff 
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ARMY AND THE 
HOSPITAL 
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worn for two or three 








yopniar one ‘or any wool 








as described, if thoroughly 
meidered smart with cloth 
| find the waist will fit 


you pat itovera lining. The lining 


olor uw 


amie w silk, as you prefer, but muy 

Phe sleeves must pot be too larg: 4 
be laid in sarrew box-pleats 
wo at one side and two at the 


wint at the walst-line. 


The automobile cloth gown « 
rge shops in New York 

of cloth, bat a color that | 
snd this color comes not only 
” you w eadily understand, 
r fashionable materiale. In the 
vere three doilies ilius- 
centre-pleces to mate!; 
rated in the Bazar ver; 
, send direct to the Decorative Art, 
hey will furnish you with 
imay want, either 


na completed piece 
mimenced one, and they also have the 
ire, of course, expensive, bat the 

gether the best, and cost more 
cau manufacture 


here mast have been some mistake 

ter with enclured sample, for this is the 

ation that has been received from you 

probably lost in the mail—certainly 

»wledyge, was it received at the Bazag 

* cannot, of course, be answered in the 

cation of the Bazan, bat they are anewered 

vont tole nken in the order in which they are 

As the letier has been lost, it will be neces- 

sary for you to write again and enclose another sample 

hefure it wil ¢ possible to give you the information 
you desire 


NY It ie not abeolotely necessary for a bride 
mat with a gray broadcloth coetame, bat it 
will certainly look very mach better There are so 
many #mart bales now in soft talles, as well as in vel 
would seem a pity net to wear one The 
bats are exceedingly smart, and would be 
with snch a gown, while the soft 
med with chinchilla are equally 
ve. A walking gown necessarily 
orn with « lat, and surely this is 

is possibile to wear it 
he sample Of moire which you en 
ft is no longer considered new 
some, however, and makes up so 
u I should feel no hesitancy in 
particularily well made in a 
cnn face the revers either with 
w with the new kind of 
is made t rok like the very @nest Persian 
hey call it, | think, watered velvet 


ate—indeed, all coats 


mdtall, black velvet, « 


are this year made np 
nu, broeade, and velvet. The velvet coats 
with machine-stitching are perhape the 

weet of anythit They are all made to wear ove: 
k walete The walsta, of course, do not show, as 
ite are finished 
land have a bow of lace tied at the throat, 

y hides ¢ The coats 
wre worn elther with ekirte of the same material or 
with eatin or obith ok 


wear the 


1¢ waist underneath. 


Yoo could not, for instance, 
gray moiré with a blue cloth 
or silk skirt, bat you could wear it with perfect pro- 
priety w'th a black skirt of any material. New fade 
and new fancies come up every spring and fall, but it 
is possible to be well gowned and yet not to follow 
these |..ws, particularly as regards materials 
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| to this band form arms 


| strongly done 








| over the sides a little, 
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| and girls. 
; seven inches long, and all precisely the same 


| cot’s legs 





by a peg Add legs (stuck in cork ), arme, 
and a little gun, cut out of wood or card 
board, gummed inside the right arm, and 


| you will have produced a model for some 


peanut soldiers, which will make the chil 

dren wild with delight. They can duplicate 
copies to their heart’s content 

Clothes-pins yield a whole series of dolls 

In every case first prepare the clothes pin by 
overlaying the round end with a wad of cot 

ton to make it spherical, stretching over it a 
piece of white cloth which is drawn tightly 
down and tied with thread around the groove 
of the clothes-pin. Stretch the cloth on one 
side as smoothly as possible, and there mark 
afaceinink. Black strokes from the pen over 
the rest of the head form hair. Then fold a 
little piece of stout white goods into a band, 


| pass it around the clothes-pin, and sew it very 


strongly up and down, fastening it also to 
the ends of the cloth that have been left be 
low the neck. Little rolls of cloth fastened 
This much it is 
well for the mother to do, that it may be 
, then the work of dressing can 
be given into childish hands. 

A schoolgirl doll, with a cunning white 
apron; a baby doll, with a tight little cap 
and a long petticoat and mull dress; a grand 
lady, with a train; a Chinese boy, with loose 
trousers and long upper sacque; a nurse, with 
cap and apron; a Quaker lady, with gray 
dress and bonnet and white kerchief—all 
these can be fashioned out of clothes-pin dolls, 
which are positively indestructible if the 
sewing is strongly done 

A doll’s couch, made out of a small wood 
en box inverted, will require both boys’ and 
girls’ work. The boy is to measure and see 
that the box is just the size for the dolls, 
then to saw the box down until, inverted, it 
stands just about four inches high. A good 
size for ordinary dolls is fifteen inches long 
and six wide. Meantime the girl is to cut 
out a piece of cretonne to stretch over a pad 
ding of cotton for the top and extend down 
where it is to be firm 
ly tacked. She is also to prepare and hem 
a long strip, which will be pleated and tack 
ed around the sides of the couch like a val 
ance An excelsior-stuffed cretonne roll 
fastened to one end completes the doll’s 
couch 

A cot for a doll can also be made by boys 
Four short pieces of slat six or 


length to a hair, are first prepared. The 


| exact centre of each is found and marked 


Place the slats together in pairs, fastening 
each two slats together at the marked centre 
with a small nut and screw. These form the 
Spread them so the ends will 
stand about five or six inches apart, and 
fasten them to two long slats the length it 
is desired to make the cot. 

Last of all, a piece of strong cotton stuff, 
like denim or cretoune, is laid over these side 
slats and tacked firmly along each. A ruf- 
fled pillow and afghan complete the cot, 
which is intended to serve as a piazza couch 
for a little girl’s doll. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


M.C. N.—I am so sorry to have kept you waiting. 
I know that you have found it bard. When I take up 
your letter and look at its date, I picture to myself your 
impatience, and sume of your discouragement, as 
though it had not been worth while, after all, to write or 
to bother any one else with your perplexities, Perhaps 
you have eveu thought that I did not care, only I am 
sure that this thought did not linger for long, and that 
you are now as sure of my sympathy as you were when 
you first felt prompted to write. It must be difficult, 
however, to realize, 1f you live away from a great busi- 
hess centre like that of New York, where a thousand 
interests claim time aud a thousand needs daily seek 
some svulution, that even welcome letters or welcome 
friends are not less welcome because they must be 
neglected for a time 

I have been told to tell you by a French teacher of 
note that no French systems written by Germans are 
ever to be recommended. If you are obliged to take 
up a course of home study, he recommends that you 
purchase Chardeual’s French Exercises fur Advanced 
Pupils, also the key. Do your translating, aud then 
correct your translation from the key. 

I think myself that this seems the best advice that 
you could have. You will get your hard work in mak- 
ing your translation, and set yourself straight after- 
wards. Of course this will not be a caltivation for the 


| ear—that can only come with hearing French spoken— 


but it will evable you to pat your phrases properly, to 
be able to answer when you are spoken to, to write a 
good letter, and give you a good foundation to work 
upon, But remember that you will seem to yourself 
to be learning all over again when you are first thrown 
with Frenchmen themselves, and hear them spenk rap- 
idly, gliding over words which cause you to stumble, 
leaving some sentences unfinished, suggesting ideas 
with a word, proving themselves witty with » gesture. 

We do those same things in English. We are not 
half as labored in speech as many an old-fashioned 
novel would lead the stranger to suppose. We ex- 
press peither our felicitations nor our regrets in the 
language of the phrase-buoks. We would be consid- 
ered awful pedants if we did. Buta foreigner might 
try to, and we could at least understand him, without 
judging bim or setting bim down as an affected purist 
in speech. This will be your advantage. You may be 
labored, but you can be intelligent; aud while you are 
able to make the Frenchman understand, you will 
yourself be acquiring ease and some ideas of best usage 
from him. This you could not do if you met him en- 
tirely unprepared, So that the idea of your home 
study is a good one. 

1 have been told to tell you also that in the plays of 
Dumas and Pailieron you will get good models, and 
gain some idea of bow conversations are Conducted in 
the classes of society which they portray. Professor 
Kuapp of Chicago University has written a good 
Spauieh dictionary. The French dictionary you ueed 
is by Gaac. 


E. K.—If your wood-work is as good as your letter 
leads me to suppose, your task is an easy one. For, 
with richly outlined panels and carvings, and old oak 
in the hall, the less you do to your wood-work the bet- 
ter. Only I trust that neither of us have misuuder- 
stood the other. What you mean by the antique oak 
is, | trust, the black oak, so rich and beautiful iu tone 
and so dearly prized by its possessors. Now and then 
some one js fortunate enough to bring oak walls for 
a diving-room or hall from the otber side, and imme- 
diately the house is made, It would be most disap- 
pointing to discover that you meant no such thing, or 
that you had used the term carelessly, as thure persons 
do who taik of “ art glass” or *“‘art turniture,” when 
iu reality they only mean some rather tawdry imita- 
tion which has been imposed upon them. Whole 
chapters might be written upon this subject, but I will 
leave the chapter until I discover your necessity for 
hearing it. 

With an old-oak ball there ought to be aun old-oak 
ceiling as weil, or, at any rate, old-oak rafiers. The 
color to be introduced should be rich in tone, with 
deep reds and gold, as they are in old Spanish leathers 
or Vevetian siufis. Nothing must be over-accentuated, 
Ali must be rich yet subdued, for that particular kind of 
oak impiies antiquity and the mellowing touch of time. 
In such a bail you must never let the hats or coats of 
the household remain visible. They must all go into 
a closet, or if a cluset is not pussible, then put them 
behind a screen of rich old Venetian leather. Get a 
carved weddiug-chest and put that somewhere, and a 
carved black chair with rich leather covering. I am 
not sparing you expense, because, if you have the kind 
of hall which I suppose, you must have the where- 
withal to furnish it without makeshifie or compro- 
Mises 

You have not dated your letter, but if two of the 
four French windows in your drawing-room open on 
a lawn, you must be in the country somewhere. This 
being the case, you want to keep your drawing-room 
simple, without heavy stuffs or hangings. Bits of fine 
old brocade, vi soft Venetian silks, put on, if the wood- 
work permits, with a narrow gold braid, will fill your 
panels beautifully. Again I trust that I understand 
you and your letter, and that your wood-work is what 
your letter implies. You see, the architect has given 
you a distinct decorative scheme, and you do not need 
to consider your wall spaces, as most of us must. You 
ought to go into Chippendale furniture; let all the 
effects be light. Hang your window draperies so that 
egress to the Jawn may be easiiy made, 

With a more or less formal drawing-room, you want 
to bring the domestic, the vabie, ¢ quality into your 
library. There, you tell me, your woud-work is wal- 
nut; consequently it is dark. Then two courses are 
open to you: keep the sumptuous effects of your halls, 
getting the warmth of your color from the richness ot 
the tones; or else contrast your wood-work and walis 
by intrc Jucing a lighter paper wall-covering. Uo not 
introduce a figured paper into your u rary —it would 
only serve as a distracting element; 
look well over it, either. Tapestries and brocades are 
lovely. Get your lightness from brass candelabra, 
lamps, and the gilts of your picture-frames and your 
fire-arms. Have comfortable chairs, a deep lounge, a 
wide table, plants, and an open fire. Let everything in 
the room be suggestive of comfort and repose. Stady 
very carefully the questions of your walls, especially 
in relation to outside lights and exposure; and again 

I beg you, aim at the effect of repose. The impression 
made by handsome wood-work and old materials de- 
pends largely on the fact that they imply a settled 
taste and a sense of beauty not led astray by any pass- 
ing fud. 


piciures bever 











Murs. J. J. W.—If you will turn to the Bazar of 
December 17 you will find six illustrations, giving cuts 
of as many different fireplaces, and from some of them 
you may be able to get an idea for your own. Yon 
say that your white marble mantel-piece is ugly, and 
you wonder whether drapery will relieve it, Bat if 
you will look at that particular illustration which is 
marked “ A Fireplace Environment” you will see what 
the artist has done with his. .He paiuted the marble 
of his, and the space over the shelf he filled with tiling. 
The picture he has -hung there is a little low for pro- 
portion, but you can put yours higher. Now you 
may not be able to get tiling, therefore hang in its 
stead a piece of silk or brocade harmonizing in color 
with your mantel, and also with your walls. Then 
put a picture in the centre, or a bass-relief like that in 
another of the illagtrations. Buss-reliefs, by-the-way, 
are not costly. Neither are the little casts, such as 
those you see in the other illustration. They come 
all the way from twenty-five cents to eight or nine 
dollars. You must choose from good models, and 
not be led- away by busts of gypsy girls or French 
peasants in costume. Almost all the best marbles and 
bronzes are reproduced in plaster, and if none are 
found in your part of the country, you can easily get 
them in any large city. Our streets are full of boys 
and men who peddle them, and who go about among 
the studios selling them to artists, Many cost only 
five cents, some twenty-five, and few more than a dol- 
lar. Of course these street peddlers cannot carry 
those heavy Della Robbias. I am talking of the 
smaller kinds, like that one over “An Ornamental 
Colonial Fireplace.” 

But remember, please, that no fireplace amounts to 
anything unvless it suggests the life that goes on about 
it—the chair or the sofa in which some oue sits in cozy 
chat, the hob on which the genial kettle has been 
placed for warmth, the fender on which a toe may be 
tousted and a dainty slipper repose. The small tea 
table ought to be drawn up by it, the fire-arms ought 
to shine, the hearth to be brightly brushed, the kind- 
lings neatly laid, 


Mas. R. W. R.—Can you do this—take all the plain 
glass out of your bay-window and fill the panes with 
leaded gluss iustead? Then just under the glass put 
a low window-seat; draw one chair up there, if there 
be room. ‘This will make a good corner for your hus- 
band to smoke in. When he has no guests to smoke 
with him about the table, he cau take his cigar or his 
pipe to the new seat by the window. Of course, if 
you have a beautiful view from it, that will make 
leaded glass a mistake, But I have au idea you only 
lovk out on back yards, 

The leaded glass could be repeated in the doors of 
your cabinet, and your best glass might be set up inside. 
Were I you I should repeat the color of the parior in 
the dining-room, especially if one room opens out 
of the Other. A rose-pink and green dining-room, 
which I once saw, has haunted my memory, and I 
huve always wanted ove like it. Your dishes would 
make the roum seem quite different from your parlor ; 
al the sume time you would suggest one harmonious 
scheme. Lf, however, the hall seems tuo near, as it 
were, you might repeat the crimson in the dining- 
room. Dishes always look well against the red. If 
neither of Lhese suggestions appeals to you, use a dull 
yellow in the room, with a small brokeu figure, and 
sink your pictare-mouiding low, so that. the yellow 
seems less of a wall-covering than part of your general 
construction But above all things do try tv change 
that bay-window wto such a corner as I have de- 
scribed. 


Isavorse.—I am afraid it has never occurred to 
you that a letter addressed to me would not only 
require a given number of days to reach me at all, 
but that the number of the Bazag immediately ful- 
lowing its reception, and in which, without doubt, 
you expected Ww see my answer, might already bave 
gone wo press, With the best intentions in the world, 
therefore, no immediate reply could be suppored to 
reach you. Your letter, for instance, was dated less 
than a week before Christmas, and you wauted your 
suggestions for Christmas week. But how was it pos- 
sible? I tell you ail this so as to save you disappoint- 
ment atanother time, Write earlier when your affuirs 
are urgent. Lam more disappointed for you than you 
cap imagine. 

One of the loveliest lunches I have been to in New 
York was arranged in this way, and as the hostess is 
famous for the beauty of her entertainments, she may 
be quite safely accepted as a guide. In the middle of 
her table a small Christmas tree was placed, lighted 
with candles, decorated with tinsel, and hung with 
charming souvenirs. The room was also hung with 
holly and mistietoe, The menu was not over-elabor- 
ate, and I sometimes think that the success of this par- 
ticular woman's hospitality lies in the fact that she 
never makes the stay at the table too long. She bad 
grape-fruit of course, but instead of bouillon there 
was some dainty arrangement, of eggs, I think, al- 
though I am not sure whether the eggs were not at an- 
other luncheon, and in their place at this one some 
delicate arrangement, almost like custard baked in 
cups and served with a delicate sauce. At any rate, 
neither bouilion nor clam broth is always present 
nowadays at lunches, and J, for one, am glad. Some- 
times a kind of café glacé is served. But I am di- 
gres-ing from this particular feast which 1 set out to 
describe. Asa third course baby crabs were served, 
with just enough sauce to make them delicious. Then 
came the birds and the salad, and then the ices. 

These ices require a paragraph to themselves. There 
was a green candy sleigh, absolutely perfect in all of its 
details, and the sleigh was filled with snowballs. The 
snowballs were of ice-cream, and the rough outsides 
were made with cocoanut. I have seen Santa Claus 
with his tiny pine-tree reproduced in ice-cream many 
times, and many other devices, but never anything so 
pretty as this sleigh filled with snowballs, 

After lunch was over, the fan came in the distribu- 
tion of all the pretty souvenirs. All were simple, 
which showed again how well the hostess understood 
these things. Oh! I forgot to tell you that of course 
there was the plum-,adding too, before the ices, 
decked ont with a holly branch and all aflame with the 
brandy burning about it. 

Now next year, if you remember all this, you can 
give a small luncheon that none of your young 
guests will be likely to forget. All daring the year 
you might be collecting the souvenirs to go on the 
tree. 










SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


My Assertion. 
An undesirable growth of hair on = 

he face, neck, or arms can be removed 
quickly and future growth prevented. |! 
know whereof I speak, being a regular 
physician and having had years of 
experience with women’s troubles. My 
success has led me to publish this announce- 
ment for the benefit of those living remote 
from New York who are suffering the un 
told annoyance of superfluous hair, and 
many of whom have wasted time and money 
in useless preparations, 


Harmless and FEiffectual, 


If you will sit down to-day, write me, 
I will reply to you telling you of the best 
treatment of superfluous hair I bave ever 
used, and, if desired, will not only promise 
to keep the undesirable hair from your 
skin forever, but will give the same atten- 
tion to your matter by correspondence 
and proper treatment as if you were to 
come here to my parlors. Being a woman, I 
know the delics matters like this, there 
fore give you y assurance that corre 
yndence will be held strictly confidential 
ddress, enclosing two stamps for sealed 
reply and brochure. Mention //arper's 
Bazar in writing. 


Mrs. ANNA M. CROSS, M.D., 
No. 3 West 20th St., New York. 
3 . / 
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Berkshire 
Hills 
pe 


ra 5 OF "CAN C ER 







Tumors, and Pa’ Forms. of Malignant and 
ign Growths, 


Without the’ USB of the Knife 


Twe Lansest and Best 


We have never failed to + peop a permanent cure 12 anderen we _ 
had reasonable opportunity for treatment 
se as clearly as — and our book with 
eugiae information will be mailed free. Addre: 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 


1 Oc BUYS 
& COLLECTION OF 
Rare Pansies. 
Send ten cents and name 
this paper and we wil! mail 











P t 
IMP. SNOW QUEEN.— Beautiful pure white, 
THE SHAH.—A handsome bronze color. 
EOUS. son brownish red. A pom. 
SWANLEY pop delicate lavender-b! ue- 


We make this wonderful offer sim 

Re May's Famous Pansy 
- ™ POPPY EXT RA~Gend 10 ots. for Pansy 
Jollecti 


EEDA- 
on and * the names end address of 
pomene Uy SEEDS and we wil! in- 
ket of this obarming v1 Catey 
free on te for it. 


MAY & CO., Seed Growers, st. ‘Paul, Minn. 





were famous years ago—their fame 


dealers everywhere 
per paper and al 
Insist on having —_ Rup 
no risk—buy Fer 
Ase Seed Annual! is ire. 
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Farper's Catalogue 


Descriptive list of their pub- 
lications, with portraits of 
authors, will be sent by mail 
to any address on receipt ‘of 
> ten cents. 

5 NEW YORK AND LONDON 

> HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Stern Bros 


direct attenti 


m to 


Recent I:nportations of 
the very latest 


Parisian Models 
in their celebrated 


Classique 
Corsets 


specially adapted to 

the present mode of costume 
and in a v-rietv of 

choice and exclusive materials 


West 23d St., N.Y. 


bench) 
Consiali KACo. | 


Cotton 
Dress Fabrics. 


David & John Anderson’s Spring Styles, 


Zephyrs. 


Nainsook 


Batiste, 
Swiss, 
Dimities, White 
Piqué, 

All-Over 


Embroidered 
and 
Printed and Colored 


Lace and Tuckings, 


Novelties for Spring and Summer Wear. 
» ? | 
Droadway AS 19th ot. | 


NEW YORK. 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 




















HE HOME DEPARTMENT OF 

the Woman's Club of Sewickley, 

Pennsylvania, presents an excel- 

lent course for the winter. The 

motto of the department. is, 

‘*Method is the Hinge of Busi 
ness, and there is no Method without Order 
and Punctuality.” The six meetings are ar- 
ranged as follows 


The New Homeology. 
2 Household Expenses, and Economies of Time, 
Strength, and Money ; Legitimate Expenses, and how 


to reckon them. How to divide the income: Cash 
versua Credit. 

3 Man in the Home; 
Husband, Father, Provider, and Host. 

4. Home Ethics; Duty ; common Virtues; 
of a Smile; 

5. Mathetics 
Art, Music, 


6. Home in Relation to the Commonwealth; 


his Rights and Duties as Son, 


the Value 
Family ** Exprit de Corps.” 
the House Beautiful; 
and Literature. 


Influence of 


making 
good Citizens; Influence of Education; Keligion and 


Patriotism. 


LUB MINUTES. 


One of the minor but not un 
important details of club proced 
ure relates to the presentation 
at each meeting of the minutes of 
the foregoing meeting. These minutes vary 
according to club custom and the fluency of 
the recording secretary. It is one of the 
ways in which a president suffers and is 
silent. If it has been the custom of the club 
to provide at each meeting an elaborate set- 
ting forth of the programme of the preceding 
meeting, including a more or less voluminous 
extract from each paper, the majority of 
club presidents accepts sweetly, and the cus- 
tom and the minutes goon. Often the secre 
tary herself is the victim of her predecessors. 
The minutes have always been elaborate and 
flowery, and who is she that should attempt 


| a change? 
in a while the chairman rises to the | 


Once 
oceasion. There is a fine old club in New 
York city that at its founding, several years 
ago, made a brilliant literary woman its first 
recording secretary. She was as new to the 
work as she was conscientious in her effort 
to discharge it faithfully. When she arose 


| to present her minutes at the first meeting of 





Children are best taught by novel methods, 
They will learn, in half the time, their French ex- 
ercise. or their * piece” for Friday afternoon, or 
their Golden Text for Sunday school, if they hear 
it over and over and over, coming from an Edison | 
Phonograph 


Yet ST4n0080 COMPLETE. 620 

AL MUBIC OF FL ERB SO\. Tren 

You can make records of 
More fun than any game. 


National Phonograph Company, 
St. James Building, 26th St. & B’way, N.Y. 


The latest edition of our Catalogue N 
tells the difference between the severa! models and 
why each is best for its particular purpose, 
NONE GENUINE 
without 
vis 


Tt plays 1,000 tunes, 
your own voice, too. 







TRADE MARK 


O Ediron. | 


When you write, ask also for our entertainin 
little book of Pho nograph short stories, “ W 
Mr. Openeer Heard.” 


=. 


70 GALIFo RN DA 





Write for itlustrated 


phiet, giving 
complete description and diagram plans of the 
Pacific Coast Limited, which runs from Chicago 





and St. Louis to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twice 
a week,on fast special schedule, via a route partic- 
wlarty adapted for Winter travel. For particulars 


address 
New York, N.Y Reston, Mass. 
Ohlenge A Alten M1 Broadway 256 Washington st } 
tree Meuntaia 4 | 
om sr ‘ae } 91 Broadway 199 Washington St 
Paeific Co. 349 Broadway 9 State St 


on the Selvedge of Black 
Dress Goods 
Guarantees Good Wear. 


Pilg” 


| ure 


| minutes absolutely to their briefest terms 


| then 


| of members 


the club following her election, it was to 
offer a long and witty résumé of the proced- 
and discussion of the only preceding 
meeting the club had enjoyed. 
were her minutes that when she sat down the 
members applauded cordially. It was then 
that the Brutus-like justice of the president 
asserted itself. She rose, complimented the 
secretary on her fine report, and then went 
on to say that she should present it to the 
club for non-acceptance on the single ground 
that it was too elaborate. A discussion fol- 
lowed, in which the majority present saw the 
force of the chairman's proposition, and then 
and there that club resolved to reduce its 
In 
all the years in which the club has met since 
the recording secretary’s report is 
usually condensed to fifty words. The date 
and place of previous mecting, with number 
and guests present, are an 
nounced in a single sentence. The title of pa- 
pers presented is given, with the closing an 


|} nouncement that in the discussion which fol- 


lowed Mesdames A, B,.C, D, E, ete., took 
part. Of course in the case of a business 
meeting the minutes have to be more com- 
prehensive 

Now between this minimum of conden 
sation to the pages of fluent and flowery ré- 
sumé that everybody has listened to, there is 
an average course that can be pursued to ad- 
vantage. What is needed is a consideration 
of the matter. Club minutes, for the most 
part, are too long, too elaborate, and have too 
many adjectives. If all adjectives and opin- 
ions are eliminated, merely the bare state- 
ment of actual facts of the meeting given, 
much gray matter will be conserved by the 
secretary and valuable time saved to the 


| membership. 


Texas, devotes all the funds obtained 

from its annual dues to the purchase 
of books. The volumes selected are from 
the best current literature, and though the 
club is small, it is accumulating a library at 
the rate of about thirty volumes a year. 
The organization is seven years old. For 


Tt QU ZRO CLUB OF OAK CLIFF, 


preliminary work the members studied a | 


three years’ course of classic authors, and 
upon this foundation it has proceeded with 
discussion and review of current literature. 
In addition to this conscientious and careful 
literary work, which has proved most en- 
joyable and beneficial to the membership in 
developing a literary criticism, the members 
also present brief papers on practical sub- 
jects. The subject is selected by the writer, 
and is unannounced until the paper is read. 
It is more than an unwritten law in the 
club, for it is a spoken edict that these pa- 
pers shall be absolutely from the writer's 
own point of view. Encyclopedic and ref 
erence-book help is sternly tabooed. The 


name of the club, Quero, was taken because 
| of its significance—‘'I seek to know 


SsuCCeSS 


So brilliant | 


| be continuous and 





— - 


cating the attitude of the society. The 
president of the club is Mrs. J. C. Roberts, 
who was one of the charter members. 


M ‘rer VALUABLE UNCLASSED 


work is done by women’s clubs | 


throughout the country. Sometimes, 
in a smal! town, it is the extension of a side- 
walk towards some historic or pleasant out- 
lving spot that may be interesting to visit; 


| again it is the response of some special pbil- 


anthropic call, or it may be the presentation 
of a town-clock, or a bell to a village church. 
None the less is it useful because of the fact 
that it is not tabulated or even recorded in 
the annals of the organization. In some of 
the smaller Western cities lately the wo- 
men’s clubs have seen and promptly sup- 
plied a need that does not exist in a large 


metropolis, but is an important one in other | 


places. This has been to provide in vari- 
ous places a comfortable room where the 
farmers’ wives and families who often ac- 
company the husband and father on his 


| occasional trips to town, may rest and re- 
| fresh themselyes. Usually these women, after 


doing the little shopping that they are able 
to accomplish, find the period of waiting be- 
fore the horses may be turned homeward a 
tiresome interim. Since the club women have 
stepped in this tedium has been relieved. 
In a large, comfortably furnished, cheerful 
room they may rest and easily look after 
the children. A cup of hot coffee is sup- 
plied to the mother and a glass of milk 
for the children, The value of the serv- 


| ice is obvious, and it is one more happy 


thought to be put down to the credit of 
club women. 


HE ATTEMPT IN WASHINGTON 
i and Philadelphia among society lead- 

ers to inaugurate «a reform in the hours 
for evening entertainments will be watched 
with a good deal of interest. It has been 
spasmodically tried in New York with scant 
The Philadelphia movement has 
reached organization and a name—The Early 
Hour League. In Washington it is known 
as the ‘‘ Early to Bed Club,” and has the 
sanction of women prominent in official life, 
among them Mrs. Lyman J. Gage, one of 


| the most delightful of the cabinet hostesses 


The Washington society proposes to begin 
a campaign of education by lectures on this 
particular phase of hygienic living by spe- 
cialists.. The necessity for sleep, too, will 
be presented by physicians, and clergy- 
men are going to be asked to point out 
the moral injury done by turning night into 
day. 

Both societies will encounter very much 


| the same attitude of mind that St. Anthony 


did when he preached to the fishes: ** Much 
delighted were they, but preferred the old 
way.” There will be little hope of success 


| unless fashionable hostesses will engage to 
| ratify the aims of the club by precept and 


The seal of the smart set, too, must 
permanent, not merely 
the caprice of a season. The movement is 
of value undoubtedly, and should work at 
least a modicum of reform. 


Orn OF THE INTERESTING FIVE- 


example. 


minute papers contributed, at the re- 

cent meeting of the New York State 
Federation, to the discussion on the * Col- 
lege Woman,” was that offered by Mrs. 
George H. Camebl, a club woman of Buffalo, 
New York. The subject included the topics 
“What is she doing?” ‘Is she a benefit to 


| the community in which she lives?” “ Is 
| she happy?” 


and ‘* Does she marry?” Mrs. 
Camehl found that she was a benefit to her 
environment, that she was happy, conclud- 
ing her remarks as follows: 

‘Does the college woman marry? 
later in life than other women; 
all. When she does marry, 
well as feeling influences her choice, and her 
married life is usually very happy. Many a 
college woman does not marry, because the 
multiplicity of her interests, her sirength in 
her own resources, make her very critical, 
and marriage is not the only solution of a wo- 
man’s fate, as it once was. Besides this, she 
loves her independence. When she has 
worked out her own salvation she does not 
wish to surrender herself unless to one her 
equal or superior. Yet, with all her con- 
sciousness of her own individuality, the col- 
lege woman has not lost her inheritance from 
Eve, and deep down in her heart she knows 


Much 
otten not at 


| that the highest destiny for any woman is to 


merge herself in the lives of those bound to 
her by the strongest, holiest ties; for by thus 
teing herself can she most truly find her- 


self.” 
A the features of the recent annual con 
vention of the Woman's Club of San 
José, California. This was a display to re- 
fute the aspersions cast upon the domesticity 
of club women which proclaim them unin- 
terested in artistic and practical work. The 
collection included various styles of needle- 
work, examples of china and oil painting, 
masterpieces in cooking and floral culture, 
collections of curios, and the exemplifica- 
tion of other thoroughly feminine fads and 
fancies. 


UNIQUE EXHIBIT WAS ONE OF 


Marearet Haminron Wetcu. 


WwW 


room for Spring goods. We have, therefore, made decided 





judgment as | 





Vot, XXXII, No. 2. 


Reduced Prices on 


its and Cloaks 


E wish to close out our Winter Suitings and Cloak- 
ings during the next few weeks in order to make 


reductions on almost 
every suit and cloak in 
our line. You have now 
an opportunity of secur- 
ing a fashionable gar- 
ment at a reduction of 
one-third from former 
prices. 

No. 710 Tailor-made 
gown, consisting of a 
fly-front jacket and a 
new Paris skirt. This 
costumeis lined through- 
out, and is handsomely 
trimmed with either 
satin bands or braid, 
whichever may be pre- 
ferred. A costume of 
this kind is sold at retail 
for $25. Our regular 
price has been $16 
Special que for this 
sale, $10. 
If wanted ~ AGS the 
Satinor pore a meg 
i I Price win 
be only 


$0.33 


We tell you 
about hundreds of 
other reduced 
price garments in 
our Winter cata 
logue and bargain- 
list, which will be 
























Suit No. 710. 


sent /ree, together with a full line of samples, to any lady 


who wishes it Se sure to say whether you wish the 
samples for suits or for cloaks, and we will then be able 
to send you exactly what you desire. Any girment in 
this sale that is not entirely satisfactory, and not worth 
double the amount asked for it, may be returned and 
your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Write to-day f Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain 
don't delay—the chowest goods will be sold first 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 W. 234 St., New York City. 
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CUT 


TISSUE-PAPER 


PATTERNS 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
WAIST, 235 
i.» ata = oe 


All Patterns One Size Only—Bust, 36; 


with sleeve, < - - 


Waist, 24; Skirt, 42.. Money must ac- 
company order. 

In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form ts stiggested. This will 


avotd error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern. 


- 1599 
Dear 


Please pattern, standard size as a 


vertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, ot 


“75, 


send me 


| Coe sTE COSTUME No...... 


| WAIST Se 
SKIRT a 
{The sleeve pattern is included in all cases 


with that of the waist, but separate sleeve 
patterns may be obtained at the price of 10 
cents each.) 


Special Garments furnished at 


are Sper jal 
| prices, as follows 

ROXANE PARTY HOOD, - 30 Cents 
DOROTHY EVENING HOOD, 30 “ 
for which I enclose................ cents 
i in anil op haat enderthhgusaibootioninnes 
cl nonce sated dihnuiebennniinn aide 
| Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 134, 


135, 136, page 30. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square NEW YORK CITY 
SHorr NG eng bactnass of alt hinds 


jence, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
rences. MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington A\ Ave., N. Y. 


ONARCH GLOV ES are the best. 


uine without “ Monarch” 





"None 
stamped on each ¢ =< 
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GIRLHOOD 


THE CODE REVISED. | 
BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE. 
XI.—MANNER AS A GARB. 


HEN WE HAVE SEEN SISTERS 
W of Mercy and young girls of the Sal 

vation Army walking alone in our 
streets at night unharmed, and with no act 
ual cause for alarms, we have been prone to 
look at their garb and consider that in it lay 
their protection. This was true in part, but 
it used to be more true than it is to-day, 
else what do we make of a remark of this 
character? 

“Tf you'll stay until after dark, I'll walk 
home with you. You won't be afraid to go 
with me, will you?” 

This was said by a young girl— pretty 
and well dressed, but a hard worker—to a 
sister woman of leisure who was visiting | 
her 

‘Why, should you be any protection to 
me?” was the laughing reply, and the an 
swer came instantly: 

‘Oh, I'm working for my living No 
body would dare to speak to me on the street. 
Nobody ever does,” 

Now what possible difference was there 
between these two girls that made one a 
protection for the other? In outward ap 
pearance there was no discernible differ 
ence; their garb was alike, but there was a 
distinetion, and they both knew that while 
one of them was in no danger in walking 
home alone in the dark, the other was in 
danger of annoyance. One, in a word, had 
the manner of poise and experience of life, 
and the other had led a sheltered existence 

Manner, it would seem then, may be to- 
day considered almost as safe a garb as the 
gray gown and white poke-bonnet of the 
Sister of Mercy, or the blue uniform and 
dark bonnet of the Salvation Army. But 
it is not manner alone that distinguishes the 
woman who works in the world from her 
who adorns it, The woman who works 
almost invariably bears in her face the story 
of work in a subtie but unmistakable way, 
not always in lines of wear and tear, by any 
means, but in a certain steadiness of gaze, a 
self-reliance in the eyes, a strengthening of 
the whole face. 

It is often interesting to walk through 
the streets of our city at dusk and watch 
the varied manners and the varied walks 
of the women who pass. Some hurry by 
with a nervous step and an air of timid- 
ity at being out after dark, that one may 
easily see might positively invite rudeness 
from a brutal nature. Other women, again, 

mss on their way because it is their way, 
lostlag straight ahead, absorbed in the one 
thought of going home, not to seek shelter, 
but because home was the place they set out 
for, and that is the business of the moment 
These are generally the women who know 
what work is. One of these, accustomed in 
her daily labor to contact with men and | 
women all more or less rough, though her- 
self always the essence of refinement, was 
stopped one night in her homeward path by 
an ill-dressed man whom she thought asked | 
her some question as to his way. Checked | 
in her walk, she stopped a little impatiently 

‘What is it? Please speak louder. I'm 
in a great hurry.” She was in a greater 
hurry when she saw the man’s face at a 
closer range. But the fangs of the serpent 
were drawn. The woman of business had, 
as it were, classified herself on the spot, and 
too chagrined to retort, the man meekly 
stepped to one side and let her pass on 

Even in daylight there is a marked dif- 
ference in the walk of the women we see 
passing to and fro on the street. There is 
an unconsciousness in the manner of some 
that bespeaks a self-control and reserve that 
it would take a rather extraordinary bold- | 
ness to break through, while other women— 
and as refined women, too, in one way— 
walk past us on the pavements the centres | 
of observation because of a certain some- 
thing in air or manner, a lack of dignity 
that challenges observation. These are the 
women who pay the price of their lack of 
reserved self-poise by suffering experiences 
and impertinences more or less trying. 
Even a child, by that same poise and self- 
control, can so assert its right to reserve 
as to shame an aggressor. A little girl not 
over nine years old, sitting rending in an 
arbor alone on her father’s country place, 
gave one day a lesson which he never forgot 
to a young man who had come to visit her 
elder sister. He saw her at a distance, and 
leaving the road, thought it would be a great 
joke to steal up behind her and jump sud 
denly through the opening of the arbor, 
which he proceeded to do. To his mortifi 
cation, the child only looked up at him with 
her big brown eyes in a kind of slow digni- 
fied surprise. 

**T never felt so like a fool in my life,” he 
complained, langhing. ‘If I'd been a real 
tramp I should certainly have run away.” 

If a child can so rebuke and protect her- 
self in one glance, what ought we to expect 
of a full-fledged woman? It is being proved 
more and more surely that self-control of 
manner and self-confidence without assur- 
ance may be almost as great a protection for 
a woman alone on our streets to-day as a garb 
was in the past, and this isa great step gained. | 
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rHE “‘ORWGON” OVERHAULING THE “' VIZCAYA” OFF SANTIAGO 
Miniature of full-page illustration in ‘‘ Harper’s Pictorial History of the War with Spain.” 








HARPER’S 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE WAR WITH SPAIN 


WHY IT IS THE BEST 


Because it contains hundreds of drawings made on the 
scenes of action by widely known artists. 


Because it contains descriptions of the different engage- 
ments written from the front by well-known war 
correspondents. 


Because it contains all the official reports of commanding 
officers in the different engagements of the war. 


Because it includes an illustrated history of the Three 
Years’ War in Cuba. 


Because it contains an illustrated history of the Ten Years’ 
War in Cuba. 


Because it embraces an illustrated history of Cuba during 
the past 400 years of Spanish rule. 


Because, finally, every article, every illustration, has been 
verified since the completion of the war. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Solicitors wanted. For Further Information, address 


new york HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers _Lonnon 














m/s ~ at 
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GRIMES'S BATTERY GOING UP EL POSO HILL 
Miviature of full-page illustration in “ Harper’s Pictorial History of the War with Spain.” 




















MUSIC 


TT RETU RN OF OF MADAME LILLI 
Lehmann has been eagerly awaited by 
all lovers of Wagner, and her first 











Tee which oveurred in ** Die Wal 


kiire” on the evening of December 28, 
filled the Metropolitan Opera House with an 
audience largely made up of musicians and 
serious amateurs. 

The death-message to Siegmund was deliv 
ered with incomparable dignity, tenderness, 
and depth of feeling, and throughout the 
following scenes with Sieglinde and Wotan 
Madame Lehmann's nobility of thought 
and complete grasp of the character por 
trayed were as convincingly demonstrated 
as when she first taught Americans the full 
possibilities of the réle. 

Madame Emma Eames again achieved 
success in the part of Sieglinde, Herr Van 
Rooy repeated his striking impersonation 
of Wotan, and M. Van Dyck, as Siegmund, 
declaimed with intelligence and acted with 
his usual skill. 

More detailed criticism of their respective 
efforts must be reserved for the ** Cyclus” 
performances, which will be begun on the 
evening of January 12, with a representa 
tion of the introductory drama, ‘‘ Das Rhein 
gold.” : 


HE OPERA-HOUSE WAS THRONG. 
ed on Friday evening, December 30, 
when a stirring performance of Wag 

ner’s mighty love-drama was given. 

M. Jean de Reszke enacted Tristan, and 
Madame Nordica filled the companion réle 

Both artists were in perfect condition, and 
have rarely, if ever, sung and acted with 
greater power, 

Mr. Bispham'’s Kurwenal deserves the 
highest praise, and M. Edouard de Reszke 
is always an impressive Aing Mark. 

Madame Meisslinger proved a most un- 
satisfactory Brangdne. Herr Schalk’s read- 
ing of the score scarcely disclosed its wealth 
of emotion, its intensity, or its dramatic 
power, but his climaxes were carefully 
worked up, and he provided admirable sup- 
port for the singers. 

The matinée representation of ‘* Lohen- 
grin” was listened to by an audience which 
filled every available inch of space. Madame 
Eames, who was announced for the réle of 
Hisa, proved unable to appear, therefore 
Madame Saville was substituted at the last 
moment, an@ gave an exceedingly pleasing 
interpretation of the part, both vocally and 
histrionically. 

M. Van Dyck was the hero of the drama, 
and although in the opening sceve his faulty 
intonation marred the effect of his farewell 
to the swan, he redeemed himself later by 
splendid declamation, and sang with greater 
warmth than he had previously infused into 
his work, 

The Telramund of Mr. Bispham was as 
strong as Madame Meisslinger’s Ortrud was 
weak. M. Edouard de Reszke sang with 
the rare beauty of tone which, through 
unduly forcing his voice, has lately been 
missed, and was, as usual, an imposing figure 
as King Henry. Herr Mihiman was an 
acceptable herald, and the work of the or 
chestra, directed by Herr Schalk, may be 
classed as excellent, 


HE ANNUAL PERFORMANCE OF 
+4 Hindel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” which occurred 

on Saturday evening. December 31, 
and was preceded by a public rehearsal, can 
not be spoken of in terms of enthusiasm, for 
the orchestra showed a sad lack of proper 
training. Mr. Frank Damrosch’s tempi 
seemed singularly capricious, and the cho 
rus’s work reflected small credit on the or 
ganization. 

The solo quartette was made up of com- 
petent artists, Miss Sara Anderson, the 
soprano, being perhaps somewhat too inex 
perienced a singer to fulfil the expectations 
which had been aroused in her behalf. Her 
associates were Mrs. Katherine Fiske, con 
tralto, Mr. Whitney Mockridge, and Mr. 
David Bispham. 


R. BAGBY'S LAST MATINEE 
M musical closed the Decenrber series, 
and two extra concerts are to be 

given in January, by universal request. 
Those who aided Mr, Bagby in making the 
concluding Monday in December especially 
memorable were Friulein aus der Ohe, 
Signor Campanari, Miss Emma Juch, and a 
promising child violinist named McCarthy, 
who appeared for the first time in New York 
on the previous evening at a concert given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Miss 
Juch’s selections were Franz’s *‘ Im Herbst,” 


| asong by Tschaikowsky, and two selections 


by Edward MacDowell; also the familiar Eng- 
lish ballad, *‘ I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby.” 
Signor Campanuri delivered the Toreador 
song from ‘* Carmen,” and a ballad by Tosti. 
with later an Lialian setting of ** Come Live 
With Me and be My Love.” Fritulein aus 
der Ohe played Liszt’s rhapsody No. 12, 
and the litle girl violinist was heard in a 
piece by Saint-Saéns and, as encore, in a 
Nocturne by Chopin. 

Mr. Bagby has singular success in obtain- 
ing excellent artists for his morning enter 
tainments, and thoroughly deserves the 


| popularity he has attained. 
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L—THE IDEA 








not even excepting history, was based upon the ima- 
givation. Many of the masterpieces of fiction had 
their basis in actual dreams, and when they were not 
founded on such, might in every case be said to be di- 
rectly attributable to what might properly be called 
It wae the misfortune of the thir- 
teen gentlemen who were expecied to join this asse- 

; social engagements of 
all, with the possible exception of Billy Jones of the 
Weekly Oracle, were such as to prevent their indulgence 
in these waking dreams, dreams which should tend to 
lower the colors of Howells before those of Tenafly 
Paterson, and cause the memory of Hawthorne to 


ne. It was Bed 


wither away before the scorching rays of that rising 
sun of genius Tom Snobbe of Yonkers, who, by-the- 
way, must have inherited literary ability from his fa 
ther, who had once edited a church-fair paper which 

six editions in one w seb ene edi- 
tion a day for each day of the fair—adding an unre- 
ceipted printer's bill of eighty-seven dollars to the 
proceeds to be divided among the heathen of Central 


It's a well-known fact,” said Bedford—*“ a sad fact, 
but «till a fuet—that if Poe had not been a hard drink- 
er he vever would have amounted to a row of beans 
His dreams were induced And I say, 
what's the matter with our inducing dreams and then 
putting "em down?” 

That was the scheme in a nutehell—to induce 
dreams and put them down. The receipt was a sim- 
> one. The club was to meet once a month, and 
and drink “ euch staff as dreams are made of": 
the meeting was then to adjourn, the members going 
immediately home and to bed, the dreams of each were 
to be « arefully noted in their every detail, and at the fol- 
lowing meeting were to be unfolded sach soul-harrow- 
ing tales as might with propriety be based thereon. An 
important part of the programme was a stenographer, 
whore duty it would be to take down the stories as they 
were told and pat them in type-written form, which 
Dobbs was eure he had heard an editor say was one of 
the first steps toward a favorable consideration by pro- 
fessional readers of the manuscripts of the ambi- 
tious 

“I am told,” anid he, * that many a truly meritori- 
ous production has gone unpublished for years because 
the labor of deciphering the author's handwriting 
proved too much for the reader’s endurance—and it is 
very natural that it should be so. A professional 
reader is, after all, only haman, and when to the re- 
sponsibilities of his office is added the wearisome task 
of wading through a Spencerian morass after the will- 
o’-wiep of an idea, I don’t blame him for getting im- 
patient. Why, | saw the original manuscript of one 
of Charles Dickens's novels once, and I don't see how 
any one knew it was good enough to publish until it 
got into print !” 

“ That's simply a proof of what I've always said,” ob- 
served one of the Snobbe boys. “If Charles Dickens's 
works had been .written by me,no one would ever 
have published them.” 


ur ‘ ertall ’ ' wig uo 
Par who « ed it to Tenafly Paterson, 
fly was « 1 with it that he in tarn on 
n detail end Dobbs Ferry, claiming waking dreams 
uw hi ery own Dobbe wae #0 extreme 
shout it that he invited Tenafly to a ciation that the business anc 
ve Waldoria to talk over the possibilities 
' plan to pract | operation, and so 
from it whatever of excellence it might ulti- 
ely be found to contain 
As ¥ tis only an idea, you know,” said Dobbs ; 
and if you bave ever had any experience with ideas, 
Ie 1 are probably aware that, unless reduced to 
7 cal basis, an idea is of no more value than a 
I'ra ed. “I can demonstrate that ran through 
fiv he Waldoria ‘or lostance, you 
see, Dobbey, I have an idea that I am as hungry as a 
‘ ' yet it miy a theory, from which I derive 
beta il benefit. Place a portion of whitebait, Africa. 
‘ Bearnaise, and a quart of Sauterne before me, 
I see,” sald Dobbey * Come along 
And they went; and the result of that lancheon at as a writer. 
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mu hear about bow things go wrong on the stage sometimes,” said 
y-man, reminiscently 
and the curtain comes down leaving him outside, and that sort of thing, 
and how the actor gets out of the scrape gracefully 
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Dobbs, Tenafly, Bedford Parke 
Monty St. Vincent, 
on Streete, Berkeley Hights, Haariem Bridge, the 
Snobbes of Younkers—Tom, Dick, 
and Billy Jones ofthe Weekly Oracle, were to form them- 
sn association which should endeavor to ex- 
tract whatever latent 
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It was a ge 


“I haven't a doubt of it,” returned Billy Jones of 
the Oracle, dryly. .“* Why, Snobbey, my boy, I believe 
if you had written the plays of Shakepere they'd have 
been forgotten ages ago!” 

“So do 1,” petarned Snobbe, innocently. “ This is 
a queer World.” . ' 


the Waldoria was the formation of “ The Dreamers: A “The stenographer wil! save us a great deal of trof- 
) e colon was Dobbs Ferry's suggestion ble,” said Bedford. “The hard part of literary work 

lb bjects of the club were literary, and Dobbs, who ia, after all, the labor of prodaction in a mannal sense 
was an observant young man, had noticed that the use These real geniuses don't have to think. Their ideas 
the col ' lays of uuregenerate punctuation come to them, and they let 'em develop themselves. 
was confined almost eutirely to the Jiterary contingent In realistic writing, as I understand it, the author site 
a ts camp-followers. With small poets particularly down with his pen in his band and bis characters in 
n vout bbs—who, by-the-way, had his mind's eye, and they simply run along, and he does 

“ some ve sinty French poems to the various the private-detective act—follows after them and jots 
fancees with v areer had been checkered down all they do.’ In imaginative writings it's doue 
had a sort of vag at if his brokerage business the same way. The characters of these ridiculous 
would permit him to take the necessary time for ithe beings we read of are quite as real to the imaginative 
y vecome famous as a small mt himeeli The writer as the characters of the realist are to the latter, 


> colon, combined 
h he had 
him that 
im in the ranks of 


and they do supernatural things naturally. So you 
see these things require very little intellectual labor. 
It's merely the drudgery of chasing a commonplace or 
supernatural set of characters about the world in order 
to get 400 pages full of reading-matter about ‘em that 
makes the literary profession a laborious one. Our 
stenographer will enable us to avoid all thie. There 
isn't a man of us but can talk as easily as he can fall 
off a log, and a tale once told at our dinners becomes 
in the telling a bit of writing.”’ 

* Bat, my dear Parke,” said Billy Jones of the Ora- 
and: Harry ele, who had been a “literary joarnalist,” as his fond 
grandmother called it, for some years, “a story told ix 
hardly likely to be in the form calculated to become 
literature.” 

“ That's jost what we want you for, Billy,” Bedford 
replied. You know how to give a thing that last 
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the thirteen mem- 
nerally ac- 





HEROINE 


* hero dies too near the foot-lights, 
elne 
rises up and says, 


‘Pooled yon that time, gents; ain't so dead as I looked,’ or some euch ~~ 
bung mott ; bat you don’t often hear of an actress doing anything of the 9 
kind Women are apt to get rattled and lose their heads when anything 


goes wrong 


Bart 


pars 


the one 


profes 


promptly faints in his arms, and he carries her off R.L°R. Well,ehe 
wae a five artist, but she wasn't no fairy—weighed about @ne huridred 
The hero wae a good man, but he didn’t come tp to more 
than a hundred and thirty-tive or thereabouts. 
cross (hat stage every night and Wednesday and Saturday matinee 


and seventy 


clea 


ged the herotne 


For 
~yard’ Company the leading ox got obstreperous one night and 
But did she grab him by the horn and cry, ‘I may 
be only a plain farmer's gal, but no ox shal! drive me from the path of me 
sacred duty le 
t off 


arte 
and make 
she screamed and ran off and spoiled the scene 
* Bat there are exceptions 
ght etande through 
New York’ company 


instance, when w 


the angenece 
The 
Micl 
Had a fine 


You conidn't rattle Aer. 
rashes in and gays to her at L. t 


at me mother’s knee! 


e were out with the celebrated ‘ Old 





or some such cuff, and so 
think it was part of the play? No; 
re was the Ume when we was doing 
gan, with ‘The Horseless Cabs of 
leading lady—one of the beet in the 

At one place in the play the hero 
. E., *‘ Darling, we mimet fy! She 





Naturally, carrying her 
































was some wearing on him. Fiuvally he kicked. Then the stage-carpenter, 
who had been with a Christmas pantomime the seqsou before, rigged an 
uvisible wire from np in the flies, same as the demons had used in the 
pantomime, attached the lower end to a stout belt round the woman's 
waist under her cloak, and put a man up above to lift about fifty pounds 
on it with a block and tackle, and so help out the hero. Worked all 
right several times. Then one night the upper man went and got about 
half-seas-over. Hero comes in terribly excited... Angry father raising 
hob outside. ‘Darling,’ the hero shouts,‘ we mnet fe-ly ! Fool man up 
above lifts her off her feet at the first jerk, and she «wings away "bout 
half-way betwixt horizontal and perpendicaiar. But calm as a cucam- 
ber. ‘All right, love,’ she calle, ‘I'm a-flying !’ and she begins to work 
her arme like a bird, and sails out the other side «ix feet from the floor, 
with the hero rushing along behind, yelling: ‘Hah, do yer worst, un- 
nattera] parent; you cannot rob me of me sweet star, me life, ata wir” 
.c 


—_——__— 





you save a good deal of money, now that the golf season is 
over—caddle hire, ball«, ete, 7” 

“Save movey! Well, I guess not! It® more expensive than ever. 
Why. only yesterday my wife smashed a $50 vase practising her swing in 
the parlor, my daughter has broken two gas fixtures, and I myself, os 
earetul as | em, have torn two holes in the rag!” 


* T snppon 
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finishing-tonch which will make it go, where otherwiee 
it might remain a fixture in the author's pigeon-hole. 
When our stories are told and t written, we want 
you to go over them, correct the type-writer’s spelling, 
and make whatever alterations you may think, after 
consulting with us, to be necessary. , if the tales 
are ever published as a collection, you can have your 
name on the title-page as editor.” 

* Thanks,” answered Billy, gratefully. “I shall be 
charmed." 

And then,he horried back to his apartments, and 
threw himself on his bed in a paroxysm of laughter 
which seemed never-ending, but which in reality did 
not last more than three hours at the outside. 

Hudson Rivers of Hastings, when the idea was snug- 
gestefl to him, was the most enthnelastic of all—eo en- 
thasiastic that the Snobbe boys thought that, in their 
own parlance, he ought to be “ called down.” 

“It's bad form to go crazy over an idea,” they said. 
“If Huddy’s going to behave this way about it, he 
ought to be kept out altogether. It is all very well 
to experience emotions, but_no well-bred person ever 
shows them—that is, not in Yonkers.” 

* Ah, but you don't anderstand Huddy,” said Tena- 
fly Paterson. “ Haddy has two great ambitions in this 
life. One is to get into the Authors Club, and the 
other is to marry a certain young woman whore home 
is in Boston and whose ambitions are Bostonian. To 
appear before the world asa writer, which the Dreamers 
will give him a chance to do at small expense, will help 
him on to the realization of his moet cherished hopes ; 
in fact, Huddy told me that he thought we onght to 
publish the proceedings of the club at least four times 
a year, so establishing a quarterly magazine, to which 





Nor were the others to whom the proposition was 
advanced any less desirous to take Ja. They saw, 
one and all, opportunities of very d distinction 
through the mediam of the emp f within two 
weeks of the original formation of t 





t pogo most likely to produce dreams of 
nature red, and at the nization meeting-all but 
with suggestions for the 
udson Rivers was of the 
in 
ner each one of Welsh rabbit, but varying in form, 
suc 


the cheese should rest within walle of pastry 
stead of lying quiescent and inviting like a yellow 
mantle upon a piece of toast; then a Welgh-rabbit 
roast; and so on all through the banquet, rabbit upon 
rabbit, the whole washed down with the accepted 
wines of the ordinary banquet, which experience had 
taught them were likely in themselves to assist in the 
work of dream-making. 

Monty St. Vincent observed that he had no doubt 
that the Welsh-rabbit dinner would work wonders, but 
he confessed his inability to see any reason why the 
club should begin its labors by committing suicide, 
that, for his part, he would not eat six Weleh rabbite at 
one sitting if he wae sure of Shakepere’s immortality 
as his reward, because however attractive immortality 
was, he preferred mortality in the flesh to the other 
in the abstract; if the gentlemen would begin the 
meal with a grilled lobster apiece, going thence by an 




































































DISCUSSING THE 


we shall all be regular contributors. He thinks it will 
may for iteelf, and knows it will make us all famous, 

‘ause Billy Jones is certain to see that everything 
that goes out is first chop, and I’m tuclined to believe 
Huddy is right. The continual drip, drip, drip of a 
drop of water on a stone will gradually wear away the 
@tone, and, by Jove! before we know it, by constant 
hammerinug away at this dream scheme of otifs we'll 
gain a position that won’t be altogether unewViable.” 

* That's so,” said Billy: “I wouldn't wonder the 
constant drip, drip, drip of your drops of ink and ins 
spiration you could wear the pablic out ini a very little 
while. The only troublesome thing will be in getting 
a publisher for your quarterly.” 

**T haven't any idea that we want a publisher,” said 
Bedford Parke. ‘We've got capijal. enough among 
ourselves to bring the thing ont,and:so I say what's 
the use of letting anybody else in oh,the profits? A 
publisher wouldn't give us more-than-ten per cent. If 
we publish it ourselves we'll get the whole thing.” 

** Yea,” assented Tom Snobbe;** and what's more, it 
will have a higher tone to it if we can say on the title- 
yage ‘ Privately Printed,’eh? That'll make everybody 
in society want One for his library, and everybody not 
in society will be crazy to get it because it’s aristo- 
cratic all through.” 

**I hadn't thought of that,” said Billy Jones. “ I’ve 
no donbt you are right, only I'd think you'd sell more 
copies if you'd also put on the title-page ‘ For circula- 
tion among the élite only.’ Then every man, woman 
or child who happened to get a copy would take pride 
in showing it to others, who would immediately send 
for it, because not having it would seem to indicate 
that one was not in the swim.” 


A COMMON WISH. 
“1 wish I could make both ends meet!” sighed Patty. 
new hat and a new pair of shoes, and then I wouldn't need anything 


“T've got a 
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easy et to adeviled bird, rounding up with a “ slip- 
on ”—which iu brief is a piece of mince pie smothered 
in a blanket of molten cheese—he was ready to take 
the plange, but forther than this he would not go, 
The other members were dispored to agree with 
Monty. They thought the idea of eating rix Welsh 
rabbits in a single evening was preposterous, and that 
in making such a eunnealian Huddy was inspired by 
one ot but two possible motives—that he wished to 
leap to the foremost position iv imaginative literatare 
at one bound, or else was prompted, by jealousy of 
what the others might do, to wish to kill the club at 
its very-start. Huddy denied these aspersions upon 
his motives with vociferous indignation, and to show 
his sincerity readily acquiesced in the adoption of 
Monty St. Vincent's menn as already outlined. 

The date of the dinner was set, Billy Jones was 
made master of ceremonies, the dinner was ordered, 
and eaten amid scenes of such revelry as was possible 
in. the presence of the Snobbe boys, to whom anythin 
in the way of unrestrained enjoyment was a bore al 
bad form, and at its conclusion the revellers went 
straight home to bed and to dream. 

Two, weeks later they met again over viands of a 
more digestibie nature than those which lent interest 
to the’ firet dinner, and told the tales which follow. 
And I desire to add here that my report of this diuner 
and. the literature there produced is based eutirely 
upon the stenographer’s notes, coupled with additional 
information of an interesting kind, furnished me by 
my friend William Jones, Esq., Third Assistant Ex- 
change Editor of The Weekly Oracle, a Journal of To- 
day, Yesterday, and To-morrow 

[ro ue ConTINUED.) 





A MODEST YOUTH 


“ Who is the smartest boy in your clase, Bobby 7” asked his uncle, 
“ T'd like to tell you,” answered Bobby, modestly. 
must not boast.” 


“Only papa says I 
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